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complete, integrated 
‘ Course of Study 
in 
Elementary Science 
for Grades 1-9 


A course of study that leads children into 
scientific ways of thinking and guides them 
to happier, more successful living in today’s 
world of science is the aim of progressive 
school people today. 


THE WONDERWORLD OF SCIENCE Series 
by Knox - Stone - Meister - Noble - Wheatley, 
for Grades 1 to 6, and the LIVING WITH 
SCIENCE Series by Meister, for Grades 7, 8, 
9, provide such a course of study. These 
books constitute a broad, integrated pro- 
gram of science learnings, with emphasis on 
pupil-participation. 


These science books are based on many 
years of investigation and on the newest 
state and city courses of study. The authors, 
specialists in elementary science and edu- 
cation, had the cooperation of hundreds of 
teachers and pupils in all types of schools. 
In simplicity of vocabulary, accuracy of 
content, logic of organization, carefulness 
of grading, variety of activities, beauty of 
illustrations, these science books are in a 
class by themselves. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco 


A cordial invitation is extended to the American Association of 
School Administrators to visit the Scribner Textbook Exhibit, 
Atlantic City Auditorium, Booths E-21-23, Feb. 22-27, 1941. 
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59,000 TEACHERS CAN’T BE WRONG 
When they choose 
GOALS IN SPELLING 


More than 50,000 teachers are now 
using GOALS IN SPELLING. They 
know what they want, and have 
found it in this unique series of text- 
workbooks. 


GOALS IN SPELLING provides the 
material and the method for teaching 
Pronunciation, Spelling, Meaning, 
Use. There’s a book for each of the 
first eight grades. 


See for yourself what GOALS IN 
SPELLING has to offer you. Write 
for complete information. 


a 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LOUIS *« DALLAS +« SAN FRANCISCO 
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¥ A “democracy reader” for highschools 











ESIGNED for work where the 

Gaylord Sectional Charging 
Desk is not required, this new 
charging desk gives you the follow- 
ing important features . . . at an 
attractive price. 


A standard type center drawer is 
provided with pen tray and lock. 
The right-hand pedestal has a slid- 
ing shelf, a drawer with two trays 
for book cards and an open, sliding 
bin for books. The left-hand ped- 
estal has a sliding shelf, a drawer 
with trays for application cards and 


a letter size vertical file drawer. All are equipped 
with ball-bearing, steel, suspension slides for easy 


operation. 


Write today for complete information and _ price. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. Est. 1896 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





FREEDOM, AMERICAN STYLE 


by Alan F. Griffin 





Two comments from leading educators 
(we've received hundreds like these): 


“You have my hearty endorsement of this book. I wish that it 
could be widely used this year in the schools of the country . . . 
It is my conviction that we need some drastic re-thinking of the 
foundations of democracy and the kinds of learning which will 
achieve allegiance to democracy. FREEDOM, AMERICAN 
STYLE is well calculated to make a definite contribution in 
this direction.” 


William B. Brown, Director of 
Secondary Curriculum, Los Angeles 


“T am greatly impressed by its timeliness, its important message, 
and its clear, interesting style. I hope that many American boys 
and girls will have an opportunity to read it. It leaves the reader 
with a sense of appreciation of our liberties, and, more im- 
portant, a real sense of responsibility.” 


C. L. Kulp, Superintendent of 
Schools, Ithaca, New York 


List price, 80¢, subject to educational discount 


For information about our complete educational list 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
New York Atlanta Chicago Dallas San Francisco 





® Modern in design, this straight charg- 
ing desk is made of quarter-sawed white 
oak in light or dark finishes or of maple 
in standard finishes. Center legs are re- 
cessed, Corners are rounded — expert 
workmanship. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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ECONOMY PLUS wx 


NEW 
-\DITTO'R5 


GELATIN DUPLICATOR 





Reproduces pencil, pen and 
ink or typewritten originals. Every school needs 
25 to 100 copies of school materials—and here’s 5¢ Per 100 Copies— Lowest Cost Duplication! 
the quickest, surest and most economical way 


yet devised to get them. Fast! Sharp and Bright! 8 Colors! Foolproof! 


For Schools, Especially 
The New Ditto R-5 is a miracle of speed, velvety 


action and wide versatility—using pencil, pen and 
ink or typed originals, or any combination of the f Ki 
three—reproducing 50 to 70 bright copies per Or; 

e 


minute—in one to eight colors at once—on paper 
ranging in size from 3” x 7” to 8%” x 14”. You 
need it and can use it every hour of every day! 
Mail the coupon for details! 


| 
x 
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COPIES COST LESS se anges san Ditto, Incorporated, provides more than 50 

THAN 5c PER Shorthand samples work books printed in Ditto reproducing 

HUNDRED, FOR Maps ink. 25 new ones this school year! Teachers, 

Sinacedinainal 6 Music scores the nation over, agree that these authorita- 
x ination questions Lectures 


tive Ditto work books are like “invisible 


Lesson sheets Athletic schedules aaa & . 7 dust 1 
Primary problems Riamaiic etemmninncinns teachers” for each pupil—re ucing lesson 
Laboratory materials Notices of meetings preparation and paper marking, and speed- 
School newspapers Office forms ing the learning process. Get free classroom 
Objective tests Instructions to teachers samples and catalog! 

Study outlines Reports to Board of 

Bibliographies Education 


' Se ee em an ao a Oman es a aD a an aN a NOR ae a a, 
DITTO, Inc. 
2205 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education” 

( ) Send me new Ditto Workbook Catalog 

( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 

( ) Send Sample Sheets. My classis Primary( ) 
Intermediate ( ) Junior High School (_ ) 
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THORNDIKE-CENTURY 
SENIOR DICTIONARY 


Written, like the famous 
THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR DICTIONARY, 
by Edward Lee Thorndike 


This new book for use in the upper grades, junior 
high, atid senior high school will come from the press 
in February. It will be on display, for the first time, 
at the Scott, Foresman booth in the A.A.S.A. exhibit 
hall in Atlantic City. 


For advance information, as soon as available, write the 


publishers. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 
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Can Tread it? 


This lad knows instinctively 
the two great requirements of 
a modern basic primary reader. 
It must be an attractive story 
book, with themes of real child 
interest written in real story 
form. It must be readable to 
children, with easy childlike 
vocabulary, with new words 
very gradually introduced, and 
with phrasing and sentences 
simple enough so that he can 
read fluently, successfully and 
enjoyably! 


Adopted December 11, 1940 
MONTANA NORTH CAROLINA 


five years 


six years 


EXCLUSIVE 
Basal Use 


EASY GROWTH 
IN READING 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


TWO LARGE READINESS BOOKS 

THREE PRE-PRIMERS TWO SECOND READERS 
TWO PRIMERS TWO THIRD READERS 
TWO FIRST READERS full equipment 





Write for large illustrated booklet 


The JOHN C. WINSTON 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ «'——— PHILADELPHIA PA 
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The greatest research program 
ever used in the 
launching of a test 
stands behind the 






















Textbooks in Three Active Fields 
Practical A\rts 


Exploring the Arts and Industries 
by Walter R. Williams, Jr. 







| New Revision of the | _ oa $1.60 
| STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST || Suidence 


Life Planning and Building 
by Harry Newton Clarke 
251 pages $1.60 
Science 


C. J. Lynde’s SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


— with Home Equipment 240 pages $1.34 
— with Inexpensive Equipment 272 pages $1.60 
— with Ten-Cent Store Equipment (in preparation) 


Copies will be sent for Examination on Approval 


D-E:-F:G:H 


The first step in the construction of the new 
forms was an evaluation of subject matter in each 
field of the modern curriculum. A detailed item 
| analysis insured the elimination of all non-func- 
tioning items. Equality of forms was assured by 
an extensive experiment involving 20,000 children 
in equated groups. The norms are national norms. 
Prepublication administration in more than 200 
units in 33 states involving over 350,000 children 
—largest single group tested in such a program. 























VISIT USI 


Our booth number at the exhibit of the American 
Association of School Administrators, to be held in 
the Atlantic City Auditorium, February 22 to 27, 
1941, is “B-27." Drop in and see us! 


PRIMARY INTERMEDIATE & ADVANCED BATTERIES 
Grades 2 and 3 Grades 4 to 6 Grades 7 to 9 





Form D is now ready 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





International Textbook Company 
Scranton (Dept. 1-H) Pennsylvania 
















































LIVING THINGS AND YOU 


A NEW TYPE OF BIOLOGY TEXT 
Teachers and administrators who have seen this book call it one of the most unusual texts in recent years. 


The text is beautiful. It is readable. 
It is appealing. It is up-to-the-minute. 
It is easy to understand and, above all, it follows a clear-cut PURPOSE 


“LIVING THINGS AND YOU” IS AN OUTSTANDING TEXT. Here is a new kind of biology text that bears a message. 
It emphasizes the basic truth that life succeeds only as it observes the rules of the game. It presents some of the most important 
rules of the game of life. It shows that Nature’s universe is an orderly universe, not a whimsical chaos. It points out in vivid 
fashion the arduous ascent of living things through long ages. It champions the scientific method of thinking as the safe and sane 
means of settling life’s perplexing problems. It satisfies intellectual curiosity. It stresses those principles that are vital to everyday life. 


AUTHORSHIP. Dr. Elliot R. Downing of the University of Chicago, long recognized as an outstanding authority in the field of 
science and science teaching. The co-author is Miss Veva M. McAtee, head of the Department of Science, George Rogers Clark High 
School, Hammond, Indiana. 


Do not fail to see “Living Things and You” before selecting your new Biology text. 


OTHER NEW SCIENCE BOOKS 


Chemistry and You New Chemistry Guide and Laboratory Exercises 
Chemistry and You in the Laboratory A Learning Guide in Biology 
New Learning Guides in General Science (for 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 
New Physics Guide and Laboratory Exercises 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


| CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 








NEW YORK 
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SCIENCE 
ON THE MARCH 


CLARK : FITZPATRICK ? SMITH 





A new and shriking texthook in general dcience 


@ Written for the later years of the junior high school or the first 
year of senior high school—by authors well-known to teachers 
of science. 


@ Divided into units which treat such vital and fundamental 
elements of the pupils’ environment as Air, Water, Weather, 
Conservation, Health, Sun Energy, the Universe. 


@ A pupils’ text—in the treatment which bases its development 
on firsthand pupil experience; in its hundreds of compelling 
instructional illustrations, many of them of the full-page “bleed” 
type. 
. : — piciee : : HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
@ A teachers’ book—in the simplicity and flexibility of its organiza- ilies * 
° ° bie BOSTON « NEWYORK « CHICAGO 
tion, the unusual amount and variety of activities, study and mastae « amaeite 


teaching helps. SAN FRANCISCO 








FOR THE REFERENCE SHELF— 


En eyel. on edia Ameticana 


30 VOLUMES 88,000 ARTICLES 10,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 100 MAPS 





No reference library is complete without the latest edition of this great American reference work. It is authen- 
tic, comprehensive, and up-to-date. More than 3,000 specialists have contributed to this latest Edition. 
It is reliable, comprehensive and easy to use. Special attention has been given to the articles on military 
subjects, neutrality, international relations, developments in science and industry, finance, and numerous 
other subjects of vital interest today. 


‘Full Value por the Library Dollar! 


In these days of rigid economy, schools and public libraries can afford to select only the very best books at 
the lowest prices possible. Cognizant of the need to replace worn-out reference material, and with a sincere 
desire to meet the requirements of reduced budgets, our company is now offering the “Encyclopedia Ameri- 


cana” to schools and libraries at a special reduced price. Free literature and information regarding prices 
and terms will be sent on request. 


You are cordially invited to visit our Exhibit (Booth F-2) at the annual meeting of the American 


Association of School Administrators to be held in Atlantic City in February. The latest edition 
of the Encyclopedia will be on display. 


AMERICANA CORPORATION 2 West 45th St... New York City 
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Make Your Public Relations Materials More Effective 


\ F First impressions count as much in a public 
[| relations campaign for schools as they do in 
everyday social and business life. 

That’s why it’s so important that the public relations 
materials you send to parents and other key citizens in 
the community must make a good impression . . . be 


attractive in appearance, easy to read. 


In many schools the Mimeograph duplicator is now 
working to make materials for social interpretation of 
schools more effective. 


Copies produced with Mimeograph equipment and 
Mimeograph brand supplies can have the high visibility 
demanded of standard textbooks. News letters to parents, 
invitations to PTAopen houses, programs, school papers, 
annual reports—all the colorful, illustrated materials you 
need for a well-rounded, public relations campaign can 
be produced at a saving this quick, economical way. 


Find out what Mimeograph equipment can do to make 


CHICAGO, REGISTERED IN THE U. Se 








Mimeograph 


MIMEOGRAPH IS THE TRADE-MARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY, sr eee r 
PATENT OFFICE 





your public relations materials do their job better... 
make your job of social interpretation easier. Call the 
Mimeograph distributor in your city, or write A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph duplicators are now working with schools through- 
out the country to set and maintain high visibility standards 
for sight protection. One of the complete streamlined family is 
the Mimeograph 91 duplicator shown here. 


FREE’ Check your public relations and classroom materials for visi- 
bility against the standards shown in 
The Visibility Yardstick. 


See what you get in all-round 
duplicator performance with 
Mimeograph equipment de- 
scribed in new folder, 
The All-Purpose Du- 
plicator for Schools. 
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arise by accident. It must be born anew in each 
generation and is the product of sustained care by 
home, school, and church. Under NEA leadership the 
teaching of democratic citizenship to both young 
people and adults is gaining new headway. 

The Educational Policies Commission thru its study 
of citizenship education in the schools and the case- 
book which grew out of that study—Learning the 
Ways of Democracy—is doing a great work to 
strengthen civic understanding and loyalty. Learning 
the Ways of Democracy is having a wide distribution 
and should be in the hands of every teacher. It might 
well be made the text for a methods course in every 
college and summer school which prepares teachers. 
The schools by teaching young people to live their 
American ideals can do much to fortify and stabilize 
our Republic. 

The NEA Committee on Induction into Citizenship, 
whose task is to foster practical civic education of new 
voters and to promote the observance of Citizenship 
Recognition Day, is making admirable progress. 
Within the year it has unified the movement so that 
various groups which have been interested in this idea 
are now agreed on a uniform day—the third Sunday 
in May of each year, which has been designated by the 
Congress of the United States for this purpose. Influ- 
ential cooperating groups have joined forces with the 
movement. 

The United States Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, which has long sponsored this idea, has issued 
a federal textbook on citizenship under the title Our 
Constitution and Government for use in the public 
schools by candidates for citizenship. 

State universities—notably Wisconsin and IIlinois— 
are preparing courses of study for new voters, giving 
particular attention to local and state government. 
Here is an opportunity for university extension depart- 
ments everywhere to enrich their work and to perform 
an important service for the national defense. 

The National Americanism Commission of the 
American Legion, which for twenty years has cooper- 
ated with the NEA in developing American Education 
Week, is lending its active support to Citizenship Rec- 


Citizenship Recognition Day 


ognition Day and may be counted on to help in every 
state and community. 

Chairman Hugh S. Bonar of the NEA Committee 
on Induction into Citizenship has outlined a program 
for his Committee for 1940-41 which makes a strong 
appeal to state education associations, state depart- 
ments of education, and NEA state directors. The pro- 
gram includes: 


[1] Cooperating committees working under educa- 
tion associations in each state. 

[2] Continued publicity thru educational journals, 
general periodicals, and the daily press. 

[3] Efforts to secure legislation in each state endors- 
ing the program and providing finances and personnel 
to carry it out. 

[4] The cooperation of the state department of pub- 
lic instruction and the state university in each state in 
developing state and county syllabi to be used in pre- 
paring new voters. 

[5] The development of the American Citizens 
Handbook—announced on page 55 of this JournaL— 
and its distribution to the largest possible number of 
schools and new voters. 

[6] Efforts to provide as rapidly as possible a full- 
time director of new-voter-preparation-and-recognition 
programs as a member of the staff of each state depart- 
ment of education. 


There might well be added to these an annual na- 
tionwide broadcast on Citizenship Day uniting all 
radio stations; featuring American ideals; and includ- 
ing an address by the president of the United States. 

Here is a cause and a program that merits the sup- 
port of leaders in all walks of life. There is work to be 
done. The task of education for democratic citizenship 
will not be complete until all of the more than two 
million young men and women who each year reach 
the age of twenty-one have had effective preparation 
to carry with intelligence and conscience their respon- 
sibilities as sovereign voters and citizens. By taking the 
lead, the schools are adding much to their effectiveness 
in meeting the present crisis. 


Cfoy Elmer Morgan 
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A Charter for the Children of Virginia 


SIDNEY B. HALL 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Richmond, Virginia 


ACH AND EVERY CHILD in Virginia 
has certain inherent and inalien- 
able rights. If the state hopes to be 

maintained socially, economically, mor- 
ally, and spiritually, it will guarantee 
to each child these inherent rights that 
are his. These rights are: 


[1] The right to be born of healthy 
parents who have been instructed in the 
responsibilities of parenthood, and who 
are familiar with the essentials of pre- 
natal, natal, and postnatal care. 

Virginia needs many more clinics for 
this purpose, more nurses to instruct 
young mothers, and eternal vigilance to 
safeguard the food supply for babies. 

[2] The right to be fed properly in 
infancy and to be protected against the 
communicable diseases of early child- 
hood. 

Virginia needs to continue and to ex- 
tend its present efforts to protect and 
promote the health of young children 
thru parent-education, additional lab- 
oratory facilities, health legislation. 

[3] The right to live in clean, safe, 
and wholesome homes, and, if possible, 
with their own parents. 

Virginia needs better housing, and the 
continuous education of parents in the 
essentials of “harmonious and enrich- 
ing home life.” 

[4] The right (of every homeless 
child in Virginia) to be cared for by 
worthy foster parents. 

Virginia needs to make further provi- 
sions for the care of dependent children 
and to prevent the commitment of such 
children to institutions for delinquents. 

[5] The right to a personality that 
has been guarded against the disinte- 
grating effects of insecurity, fears, bad 
habits, and other forms of emotional dis- 
order. 

Virginia needs more clinics for the 
guidance of normal as well as sub- 
normal children, and more training in 
mental hygiene for teachers and parents. 

[6] The right (of every handicapped 
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child) to be trained in public schools to 
the maximum of his ability. 

Virginia is limited in her facilities for 
such handicapped children as the crip- 
pled, the deaf, the blind, and the men- 
tally retarded. 

[7] The right to attend a safe, hy- 
gienic, well-equipped school taught by 
capable, inspiring teachers. 

Virginia needs to improve and to 
continue with undiminished effort its 
school building program, and its higher 
professional qualification for teachers. 

[8] The right to attend a school, 
whether public or private, where his 
physical, mental, and emotional needs 
are not only met but coordinated; where 
continuous development, as opposed to 
formal training, is a guiding principle. 

Virginia needs more frequent health 
examinations, followed by remedial 
action, more dental clinics, and more 
nurses. In addition, Virginia needs to 
recognize more fully the curriculum 
now in operation in her public schools 


as being based upon the growth of the 
whole child. 


[9] The right (of every child fortu- 
nate enough to grow up in the country) 
to enjoy educational opportunities equal, 
but not identical, with those provided 
for city children. 

Virginia needs, especially in rural 
centers, an enlarged health and educa- 
tional program, and clinics for the mal- 
adjusted child and those with mental 
disorders. 

[10] The right (of every Negro child) 
to enjoy public facilities for his care and 
protection which are neither inferior 
nor necessarily identical with those pro- 
vided for other children. 

Virginia needs to improve existing 


agencies for the health, education, hous- 
ing, general welfare of Negro children. 

[11] The right to grow up in a com- 
munity blessed with privileges for 
wholesome recreation, spiritual growth, 
and intelligent democratic living. 

Virginia needs to promote and encour- 
age all the desirable organizations for 
youth; to be alert to the possibilities and 
dangers of the motion picture, the radio, 
newspapers, books, and magazines; and 
to awaken and stimulate the churches to 
vital programs of religious education. 

[12] The right to be freed from the 
burden of labor that interferes with his 
health, his education, his recreation, and 
his full development. 

Virginia needs to direct its most con- 
scientious efforts toward the solution 
of the problems of adult employment 
and a living wage; to make provision 
for children to have the kind of and as 
much education as they can benefit by; 
to discover a method to abolish migrat- 
ing with children; to protect children 
at work; and to extend facilities for vo- 
cational education and guidance.—Ad- 
dress before the Virginia Branch, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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well as sons. It is fitting, therefore, 

that in this issue of THE JourNAL, 
tribute be paid to a great woman edu- 
+ cator whose birth month was February. 
Alice Freeman was born on February 

21, 1855, in the country village of Coles- 
ville. New York. She was two years old 


I, ' 
Five as has illustrious daughters as 


d when the National Education Associa- 
. 

‘ tion was founded, at a time when 
d women educators were not allowed even 


the right to membership in this pro- 
fessional organization. When she died 
™ shortly after the turn of the century, 
women in education had achieved such 


11S : : , 
status that the National Council of this 






- same Association paused in its delibera- 
tions to eulogize her as the ideal of the 
_ educated woman. 
a This change in the attitude of the pro- 
= fession toward its women members was 
‘se matched by a similar change in public 
as opinion toward education for women. It 
by; was no coincidence that these changes 
rat had come during the lifetime of Alice 
ren Freeman—she herself had helped to 
vo- bring them about. 
Ad- When after rural-school and seminary 
Na- days Alice set her heart on going to col- 
1ers. 


lege, her parents were opposed because 
such an ambition did not fit in with the 
social pattern of the times. Girls in the 
1870's did not ordinarily attend college. 
True, there were a few girls’ colleges, 
such as Mt. Holyoke and Vassar, doing 
pioneer work, and other institutions, led 
by Oberlin in 1833, were beginning to 
open their doors to women. Neverthe- 
less, the desirability of higher education 
for women was still widely questioned, 
an “anxious experiment.” 

Furthermore, the Freemans objected 
to Alice’s going to college because fam- 
ily means were slender and they felt the 
son should be the one to have the college 
education. But the parents yielded to the 
persuasive enthusiasm of their eldest 
child, who promised that if they could 
help with her expenses at the University 
of Michigan, she would in turn send her 
brother thru college and give both her 
younger sisters whatever education they 
wanted. This promise she kept. 

The attention of President Angell of 
the University was attracted by her in- 
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—an Appreciation 


telligence and ability. It was upon his 
recommendation that Miss Freeman 
after graduation from the University and 
three years of experience in secondary- 
school teaching and administration, was 
offered a position in the newly organ- 
ized women’s college in Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. She was twenty-four at 
the time of her appointment as head of 
the history department at Wellesley. 
The college, whose aim was to develop 
Christian character and intellectual dis- 
cipline, inspired by the motto, “Not to 
be ministered unto but to minister,” was 
an ideal setting for such a teacher as 
Alice Freeman. 

Her intelligence and clear thinking, 
her ability to inspire students, her flair 
for executive organization, were so out- 
standing that at twenty-six, tho the 
youngest professor in service, she was 
chosen head of the college by the board 
of trustees on the death of Henry Fowle 
Durant, founder of Wellesley. 

President Charles A. Eliot of Harvard, 
in speaking of Miss Freeman’s presi- 
dency of “that novel college, where all 
the officers and teachers were women,” 
pointed out that “its worth had not yet 
been demonstrated. Her work there was 
creation, not imitation, and it was done 
in the face of doubts, criticisms, and 
prophesies of evil.” Miss Freeman found 
Wellesley a rough sketch of a college, 
with funds inadequate; its elective sys- 
tem of studies, a novelty in those days, 
not fully developed; its faculty under- 
prepared and underpaid. During her 
presidency, Wellesley became nationally 
known, with professional prestige, bet- 
ter financial foundation, and a stronger 
faculty. 

Under Miss Freeman’s leadership, 
Wellesley developed a “homey” spirit, 
which attracted girls whose parents, typi- 
cal of the times, were reluctant to have 
them leave the family influence. Miss 
Freeman knew each girl on the campus 
personally and could recall the name of 
any Wellesley girl upon meeting her 


1941 


years later. By believing in the best in 
each, she constantly inspired the girls to 
do their best. As one of her students ex- 
pressed it, “So blind she was to our short- 
comings, so unerring in finding the good 
that was in us!” 

She managed, however, to convey 
subtly but firmly that she was master of 
the school situation. A Wellesley gradu- 
ate tells of “a certain senior who was 
habitually late at chapel. One morning 
after everybody else was seated, this 
senior opened the door. Miss Freeman 
fixed her eyes on the girl, followed her 
with them all the way down the aisle 
until she took her place in the middle of 
the front row. ‘Now,’ said Miss Freeman, 
‘we will sing the 164th hymn.” That was 
all she ever said about the matter, but it 
did not occur again.” 

In 1887 Alice Freeman was married to 
George Herbert Palmer, a distinguished 
professor at Harvard University in near- 
by Cambridge. Her marriage brought 
an enlargement of her services rather 
than a curtailment, as some of her ad- 
mirers had feared. She gave up the 
Wellesley presidency, but remained on 
the Board of Trustees and was a close 
friend of succeeding presidents. But she 
broadened her interest in the education 
of girls at one college to the education of 
girls thruout the country. College educa- 
tion for women, much more popular 
than it had been at the time Alice en- 
tered the university—largely due to the 
influence of pioneer schools such as 
Wellesley—still lacked the support en- 
joyed by higher education for men. 

In personal conversation, in the hun- 
dreds of letters which she wrote, and 
from the lecture platform Alice Palmer 
carried a forceful plea for women’s edu- 
cation. She was herself—by the very 
combination of educator, wife, and ra- 
diant personality—an example of higher 
education for women at its best, charm- 
ing proof that culture and education did 
not necessarily make “blue-stockings” of 
women, as was sometimes charged. 
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From her pen came such discussions 
as “Three Types of Women’s College,” 
“Women’s Education in the Nineteenth 
Century,” “Why Go to College?”—all 
written in simple, readable style. (Col- 
lected in The Teacher, edited by her 
husband; Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1908) However, because she spread her 
gospel chiefly by the spoken word and 
private correspondence, she did too little 
professional writing to leave posterity a 
true picture of her genius. 

She gave of herself to many,enterprises 
for the promotion of better education of 
girls. She was an organizer and early 
president of the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae, which continues its serv- 
ice as the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. She was also a leader 
in the Women’s Education Association 
of Boston. One of the results of this as- 
sociation’s activities was the opening of 
the chemical laboratories of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology to 
women; with such steps came the en- 
larging of women’s vocational oppor- 
tunities. 

In 1892, shortly after the University of 
Chicago was founded, Mrs. Palmer was 
asked by President Harper to become 
Dean of Women. Her husband was of- 
fered the chair of history. The offer was 
rejected, chiefly because Mrs. Palmer felt 
her husband’s roots were too deep at 
Harvard for removal. President Harper 
finally persuaded Mrs. Palmer to accept 
the Deanship with the obligation to 
reside in Chicago no more than three 
months out of the year. During her three 
years of general superintendence of the 
conditions affecting women students at 
the University, their position on the cam- 
pus became assured. Mrs. Palmer was 
deeply interested in this experience with 
coeducation, which she felt to be the 
ultimate goal at which all colleges must 
arrive. 

Mrs. Palmer did not limit her interest 
in education to women’s schooling alone. 
During the years when she was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, the normal schools under its 
administration were increased in num- 
ber and their standards of admission 
raised; rural schools were reorganized 
and brought to greater efficiency. Of 
course, these improvements were not 
achieved by Mrs. Palmer alone. Like 
most of her other undertakings, her 
work here was cooperative, achieving 
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accomplishments thru group action. 

Especially interested in education of 
the underprivileged, she would in the 
summer go each week into the Boston 
slums to help conduct a vacation school. 
One hot July morning the children 
asked her to tell them how to be happy. 
Thinking what slight chances for happi- 
ness these unfortunate children had, she 
nevertheless gave them three rules, 
which they promised to follow for a 
week: Every day to commit something 
good to memory, to look for something 
pretty, and to do something for some- 
body. The next week when the girls re- 
ported on their adventures in happiness, 
Mrs. Palmer was particularly touched by 
one grave little girl who said, “I never 
skipped a day, but it was awful hard.” 
One day the only thing of beauty she 
could find was “a sparrow taking a bath 
in the gutter, and he had on a black 
necktie and was handsome.” And then 
there was another day when the baby in 
her charge was sick, “and I couldn’t go 
out, and I was feelin’ terrible, when”— 
and Alice Palmer said that a radiant look 
came into the child’s face—“I saw the 
baby’s hair. A little bit of sun came in 
the window and I saw his hair, and I'll 
never be lonesome any more.” 

Mrs. Palmer died in 1902, not yet fifty 
years of age. In his biographical tribute 
to his wife, published years after her 
death, George Herbert Palmer men- 
tioned the above episode. The book was 
bought by a young lawyer who had been 
a student of Dr. Palmer’s. Reading the 
volume, the lawyer’s wife recognized 
herself as the little girl of the slums. The 
young wife told Dr. Palmer that Mrs. 
Palmer—whom she had known only by 
the name her childish fancy gave her, 
“the beautiful lady”—had in that one 
summer opened up a new world for her, 
talking with her for a half-hour each 
week of the summer, teaching her the 
Lord’s Prayer, helping her learn the 
beauty of flowers, clouds, cleanliness, 
and gentle speech. 

During Mrs. Palmer’s lifetime, she 
was the motivating spirit in the personal 
and professional growth of not only this 
girl of the slums but hundreds of other 
women. Today thousands of educated 
women owe Alice Palmer a debt—less 
direct but nonetheless real. For their un- 
questioned right to attend college, they 
are indebted to Alice Freeman Palmer 
and the other men and women of vision 


and devotion who fought the battle for 
higher education for women. 

Posterity has paid homage to Alice 
Freeman Palmer thru such memorials 
as the Daniel Chester French monument 
at Wellesley, the chime of bells in her 
honor at the University of Chicago, her 
statue as one of the five outstanding 
educators in the Hall of Fame at New 
York University. One of the four com- 
plete graduate courses for deans of 
women in the United States is known 
as the Alice Freeman Palmer Course 
for Deans at Boston University. For our 
tribute to her, we recall the words of 
William DeWitt Hyde before the Na- 
tional Council of Education in 1903: 

“... She has left us the ideal of the 
educated woman: scholarship without a 
particle of pedantry; optimism with no 
blinking of unpleasant facts; efficiency 
unsevered from winsomeness; power un- 
spoiled by pride; all rooted, as woman’s 
best influence must ever be, in the affec- 
tions of a loving heart, and radiating 
from its normal center in a happy home.” 
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Tuts FLAG means that you cannot be 
saved by the valor and devotion of your 
ancestors; that to each generation comes 
its patriotic duty; and that upon your 
willingness to sacrifice and endure as 
those before you have sacrificed and 
endured rests the national hope— 
Charles Evans Hughes. 


The Story of the Flag 


On June 14, 1777, a year after the 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Continental Congress in Phil- 
idelphia adopted this resolution: “That 
the flag of the United States be thirteen 
stripes, alternate red and white; that 
the union be thirteen stars, white in a 
blue field representing a new constella- 
tion.” In 1916 President Woodrow 
Wilson proclaimed June 14 as Flag Day, 
which is annually observed thruout 
America by celebrations in the schools 
and public observances. The stripes of 
the flag represent the thirteen original 
states, which had a population of some 
3 million people. In the stars is recorded 


the growth of the American nation. 
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With the addition in 1912 of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona, the stars in the flag 
reached 48, the number we have today. 
To this flag over 130 million Americans 
now pledge allegiance. 


The United States Flag Code 
On Flag Day, June 14, 1923, a Na- 


tional Flag Conference was held in 
» Washington to adopt a code for display- 
ing the flag. The code grew out of the 


)need for uniformity and a common 


y Mil- 
in F. 


v-Hill, 


) understanding thruout the nation in the 
vuse of the flag. A year later the code 


was revised by the Second National 


| Flag Conference and is now generally 
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}accepted. Important points from the 
code are given in this leaflet. 


Laws in most states require the 
United States flag to be displayed over 
or within every school building, or flown 
from a staff on the schoolgrounds; local 


schoolboards are required to use school 


funds to purchase flags and flagstaffs for 
their schools. Promotion of respect for 
the flag and knowledge about it is re- 
quired in most of the states, usually thru 
Flag Day observances, salute exercises, 


vor flag programs. 
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THE UNITED STATES FLAG CODE 


How To Display the Flag 


THE FLAG HAS 13 
horizontal stripes— 
7 red, 6 white, alter- 
nating—anda union 
of white stars of 5 
points on a blue field in upper quarter next 
the staff, extending to lower edge of fourth 
red stripe from top. The union now con- 
tains 48 stars arranged in 6 horizontal and 
8 vertical rows, each star with one point 
upward. Proportions of the Flag: 


Hoist (width) of Flag........... %. 
Fly (length) of Flag 


¥—— HOIST -———» 
one 
teres 





al— STAFF 


Bei iidbunied 1.9 

Hoist (width) of union.......... 7/13 
Fly (length) of union............ 0.76 
Width of each stripe............. 1/13 


Diameter of each star [i.e., of circle 
in which it is drawn]............... 0616 


THE FLAG SHOULD BE DISPLAYED ONLY 
FROM SUNRISE TO SUNSET, or between such 
hours as may be designated by proper au- 
thority. It should be displayed on national 
and state holidays and on historic occa- 
sions. It should be hoisted briskly and low- 
ered slowly and ceremoniously, taking care 
it does not touch the ground. 


WHEN CARRIED IN A 
PROCESSION WITH 
ANOTHER FLAG OR 
FLaGs, the Flag 
should be either on 
the marching right, 
[the Flag’s own 
right, which is the 


when there is a line 
of other flags, the 

Flag may be in 
front of the center of that line. 


WHEN DISPLAYED 
WITH ANOTHER FLAG 
AGAINST A WALL 


FROM CROSSED STAFFS, 

the Flag should be 
on the right, the Flag’s own right, and its 
staff should be in front of the staff of the 
other flag. 


WHEN A NUMBER OF 
FLAGS ARE GROUPED 
AND DISPLAYED FROM 
sTAFFs, the Flag of 
the United States 
should be in the 
center or at the 


highest point of the 
group. 
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observer’s left], or | 


_ union 


WHEN FLAGS OF 
STATES OR CITIES OR 





== 


PENNANTS OF SOCIE- 
=== TIES are flown on 
L_== the same halyard 
1 


with the Flag, the 
latter should always be at the peak. When 
flown from adjacent staffs, the Flag should 
be on the right of the line (the observer’s 
left). The Flag should be hoisted first, 
lowered last. No flag or pennant should be 
placed above or to the right of the Flag. 

jj WHEN FLAGS OF TWO 
OR MORE NATIONS 
ARE DISPLAYED, they 
should be flown 
from separate staffs of the same height, and 
the flags should be of approximately equal 
size. International usage forbids display of 
the flag of one nation above that of an- 
other nation in peacetime. 





| WHEN THE FLAG IS 
DISPLAYED FROM A 
STAFF PROJECTING 
HORIZONTALLY or at 
an angle from win- 
dow-sill, balcony, or 
front of a building, 
the union of the 
Flag should go clear 
to the peak of the 

® staff unless the Flag 
is at half-mast. When suspended over a 
sidewalk from a rope, the Flag should be 
hoisted out from the building union first. 





WHEN THE FLAG Is 
DISPLAYED IN A MAN- 
NER OTHER THAN BY 
BEING FLOWN FROM 
A STAFF, it should 
be displayed flat, 
whether indoors or 
out. When display- 
ed either horizon- 
H || tally or vertically 
Hi | | against a wall, the 
should be uppermost and to the 
Flag’s own right. It should be displayed in 
a window in the same way—with the 
union to the left of the observer in the 
street. When rosettes or drapings of blue, 
white, and red, are desired, bunting should 
be used, but never the Flag. 

WHEN DISPLAYED 
OVER THE MIDDLE OF 
THE STREET, as _ be- 
tween buildings, 
the Flag should be 
suspended vertically 
with the union to 
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the north in an east and west street or to 
the east in a north and south street. 


WHEN USED ON A 
SPEAKER ’S PLATFORM, 
the Flag, if display- 
ed flat, should be 
displayed above and 
behind the speaker; 
if flown from a 

staff, it should be in the position of honor, 
at the speaker’s right. The Flag should 
never be used to cover the speaker’s desk 
nor to drape over the front of the platform. 


WHEN USED IN CON- 

NECTION WITH THE 

UNVEILING OF A 

STATUE OR MONU- 

MENT, the Flag 

should not be 

allowed to fall to 

the ground, but 

should be carried aloft to wave out, form- 

ing a distinctive feature during the re- 

mainder of the ceremony. The Flag itself 

should never be used as covering for the 
statue. 











WHEN FLOWN AT 

| HALFSTAFF, the Flag 

oe S should be hoisted to 

= the peak for an in- 

SS stant and then low- 

| ered to the _half- 

) staff position; but 

before lowering the Flag for the day, it is 

raised again to the peak. By half-staff or 

half-mast is meant lowering the Flag some 

distance, not necessarily halfway, below the 

top of the staff or mast. On Memorial Day, 

May 30, the Flag is displayed at half-staff 

from sunrise until noon and at full-staff 

from noon until sunset; for the nation lives 

and the Flag is the symbol of the living 
nation. 

FLAGS FLOWN FROM 

FIXED STAFFS are 

placed at half-staff 

to indicate mourn- 

ing. When the Flag 

is displayed on a 

small staff, as when 

carried in a parade, 

mourning is indi- 

cated by attaching two streamers of black 


crepe to the spearhead. Crepe is used on 
the flagstaff only by order of the President. 


WHEN USED TO COVER 
A CASKET, the Flag 
should be placed so 
that the union is at 
the head and over 

the left shoulder. The Flag should not be 
lowered into the grave or allowed to touch 
the ground. The casket should be carried 
foot first. 
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WHEN THE FLAG IS 

DISPLAYED IN THE 

BODY OF THECHURCH, 

- ~ it should be from a 

fj Al TH) staff placed in the 

* position of honor at 

the congregation’s 

right as they face the clergyman. The 

service flag, state flag, or other flag should 

be at the left of the congregation. If in 

the chancel or on the platform, the Flag 

should be placed on the clergyman’s right 

as he faces the congregation, and other 
flags on his left. 


Cautions in Displaying the Flag 


[1] Do not display or store the Flag in 
such manner that it will be soiled or 
damaged. When no longer in condition for 
use, the Flag should be destroyed privately 
and reverently; preferably by burning. 


[2] Do not use the Flag as drapery in 
any form. Use red, white, and blue bunting. 
[3] Do not display the Flag on a float in 
a parade except from a staff. 


[4] Do not drape the Flag over the hood, 
top, sides, or back of a vehicle, railroad 
train, or boat. When displayed on a motor 
car, the flagstaff should be affixed firmly 
to the chassis, or clamped to the radiator 
cap. 

[5] Do not use the Flag as a portion of 
a costume or athletic uniform. Do not put 
it on cushions, handkerchiefs, paper nap- 
kins, boxes, or the like. 


[6] Do not put lettering upon the Flag. 
[7] Do not use the Flag in any form of 
advertising or fasten an advertising sign 
to a pole from which the Flag is flown. 


Saluting the Flag 


During the ceremony of hoisting or low- 
ering the Flag, or when the Flag is passing 
in parade or review, all present face the 
Flag, stand at attention, and salute. Those 
in uniform render the right-hand salute. 
When not in uniform, men should re- 
move the head-dress with the right hand 
and hold it at the left shoulder, the hand 
being over the heart. Women salute by 
placing the right hand over the heart. The 
salute to the Flag in the moving column 
is rendered at the moment the Flag passes. 

When the “Star-Spangled Banner”— 
adopted by Congress in 1931 as the na- 
tional anthem—is played and no flag is 
displayed, all present should stand and 
face toward the music. Those in uniform 
salute at the first note of the anthem, re- 
taining this position until the last note. 
All others stand at attention, men remov- 
ing their head-dress. When the Flag is dis- 
played, the regular salute to the Flag 
should be given. 


The Pledge to the Flag 


In pledging allegiance to the Flag of 
the United States of America, the approved 
practice in the schools, which is also suit- 
able for civilian adults, is as follows: 
Standing with the right hand over the 
heart, all repeat together the following 
pledge: 

“T pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America and to the Re- 
public for which it stands; one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all.” 

At the words “to the Flag,” the right 
hand is extended, palm upward, toward 
the Flag, and this position is held to the 
end. After the words, “justice for all,” 
the hand drops to the side. However, even 
without saluting, civilian adults will always 
show full respect to the Flag, when the 
Pledge is being given, by merely standing 
at attention, men removing the head-dress. 
Persons in uniform should render the right- 
hand salute. 


The American’s Creed 


I believe in the United States of 
America as a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, whose 
just powers are derived from the consent 
of the governed; a democracy in a repub- 
lic; a sovereign nation of many sover- 
eign states; a perfect union, one and in- 
separable; established upon those prin- 
ciples of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity for which American patriots 
sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Con- 
stitution; to obey its laws; to respect its 
flag; and to defend it against all enemies. 
—Written by William Tyler Page, Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, in 
1917; accepted by the House on behalf 
of the American people April 3, 1918. 


The Flag Speaks 


I swing before your eyes as a bright 
gleam of color, a symbol of yourself, the 
pictured suggestion of that big thing 
which makes this nation. My stars and 
stripes are your dreams and your labors. 
They are bright with cheer, brilliant 
with courage, firm with faith because 
you have made them so out of your 
hearts. For you are the makers of the 
Flag, and it is well that you glory in the 
making.—Franklin K. Lane. 


[This material will be available as | 
Personal Growth Leaflet 63 after Feb- 
ruary 15.| 
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LELA A. CRANFORD 
Eliot Junior Highschool 


and 


MARY ELLEN MEIRING 
Langley Junior Highschool 
Washington, D. C. 


for the coming months appears on 

the bulletinboard. Teachers are 
again confronted with the problem, 
“How can I give an inspiring his- 
torical program?” There are special oc- 
casions, too, that require special assem- 
blies. Such days as Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, George Washington’s Birth- 
day, and Memorial Day, should not go 
by unnoticed by teachers, for here are 
golden opportunities to instil in the 
children national pride and thankful- 
ness that they live in the United States 
of America. 

For a number of reasons these patri- 
otic occasions are not easy to commemo- 
rate in a school assembly program. The 
problem of costuming is difficult to 
solve on a limited budget. Scenery for a 
period play is not easy to borrow and is 
expensive to make. The children you 
would like to use are often not the ones 
with acting ability. Since the auditorium 
is frequently reserved when you want it, 
the time for rehearsals is cut to a mini- 
mum. 

One of the best solutions of the di- 
lemma is the use of silhouettes—not the 
old-fashioned kind, but modern silhou- 
ettes brought to life by the use of color 
and music. 

The shadows are made by standing 
close to the sheet while a light is pro- 
jected. Spot lights or photo-flood lights 
are satisfactory, since the only require- 
ment of the light is that it be strong. 
Unusual pictorial effects may be secured 
by placing sheets of cellophane directly 
in front of the light. The light passing 
thru the cellophane tints the background 
of the scene. Use only one sheet for a 
pale shade and add more sheets to in- 
tensify the color. When cellophane of 
different colors is used together, the 
colors blend into exquisite tints. 

Colored spot lights projected from the 
front of the screen color the shadows, 
but strangely enough the background 
ls unaffected. The shadows become 
warm and animated when they are 


F: SEMESTER a list of assembly dates 





















Crossing the Delaware 


HAVE YOU TRIED 
Color Silhouettes? 





The Surrender at Yorktown 


dark red, blue, or green. The mood of 
the scene is conveyed to the audience by 
the use of colors suggestive of different 
emotions. For instance, children feel 
the pathos of a scene when the shadows 
are dark-blue on a light-blue back- 
ground, or the terror and futility of a 
war scene portrayed by dark-red shad- 
ows on a blood-red sky. 

An important phase of the prepara- 
tion of the assembly is the writing and 
editing of the script. The first step is the 
selection of interesting episodes from 
the life of the hero. They must have a 
certain amount of continuity and adap- 
tability for use in shadow pictures. Since 
a large part of the value of the assembly 
to the children will come from their 
participation in its production, they 
should be allowed to write the script. 
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The teacher may gather from several 
libraries the best books on the subject, 
some of which are even written in epi- 
sodic style. Then she can present the ma- 
terial to the class in a history, English, 
or guidance period. The class will then 
have the opportunity to decide upon the 
scenes which they think will have the 
most appeal for the rest of the school. 
The teacher may either read or tell her 
students the story connected with the 
events which they have chosen. Each 
child will write his own version, know- 
ing that the best ones in the class will 
be included in the finished performance. 
The children should be the judges, too, 
of the ones that are finally selected. 
Be sure that you choose only his- 
torically accurate occurrences for presen- 


tation. Why should the cherry tree be 
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Photos by Wilmer Bennett 


1—Drawing the props on cardboard. 
2 and 3—Cutting the cardboard props. 
4—Making a cotton wig. 

5—Making Washington’s mount, 
6—Rehearsal. 


re-chopped each year for our school chil- 
dren when there are true incidents that 
are equally interesting in the lives of 
famous people? 

One of the advantages of colored 
silhouettes is the ease with which dra- 
matic effects may be obtained. Cos- 
tumes, the nemesis of many historical 
plays, may be of any color or size, be- 
cause a red velvet coat and a purple 
calico skirt both make clear, black 
shadows. A single thickness of dis- 
carded net curtain or cheese-cloth re- 
sembles lace, but several thicknesses 
give an opaque shadow. Crepe paper 
and cardboard may be fashioned into 
dresses, hats, or even horses’, tails. A 
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roll of cotton, shaped to fit the head 
with the ends rolled on the sides and 
tied in the back to resemble a queue, 
appears to be an expensive wig. 

The props may be of beaver board or 
cardboard, but cardboard is less expen- 
sive and easier to handle. First, the prop 
is sketched and the size determined. 
It is then cut from large sheets of glazed 
cardboard and stiffened by being glued 
to a similar sheet of cardboard. Props 
may be reinforced with wood and placed 
on short wooden legs, or they may be 
supported by cardboard stands similar 
to those used on pictures. A prop re- 
quiring several lengths of cardboard is 
easier to handle if brads join the sec- 
tions, for brads may be removed and the 
entire prop stored on the shelf of a 
school closet. 

The boys can make the frame for the 
sheet on which the shadows appear, 
but they must make certain that it is 
stable before the sheet is attached, lest 
some over-zealous young actor reveal 
the teacher’s ingenuity to an amused 
audience. The sheet is drawn taut, be- 
cause even slight vibrations distort the 
shadows. Ribbons of crepe paper tacked 
along the edges of the frame give an 
effective but inexpensive finish. More 
elaborate frames resembling books or 
houses are attractive, but they are not 
necessary for an impressive stage set. 

In spite of the multiplicity of articles 
needed for colored silhouettes, the entire 
cost of a production is less than the aver- 
age royalty on a play. The costumes rep- 
resent ingenuity rather than skilful 
sewing or expensive materials. A ten- 
cent box of cotton is sufficient for one 
wig, and candy-box ribbon makes 
beautiful bows for queues. The cello- 
phane for the colored lighting effects 
may be purchased at ten cents a roll. 
If suitable lights are not available in the 
school, they may be rented for a nominal 
sum. 

Rehearsals may be reduced to a mini- 
mum by practicing separately the various 
scenes and the speakers who relate the 
story of each scene. When each group 
has mastered its part of the program, 
two complete rehearsals should be suf- 
ficient to assure a faultless presentation. 
The shy or sensitive child has mastered 
his part and has already. built up a feel- 
ing of selfconfidence before he performs 
with the other members of the cast. 
Then, too, the timid child who is un- 


willing to face an audience has the op- 
portunity to act behind a screen where 
he cannot see the children in the audi- 
torium. 

For a George Washington program 
done in colored silhouettes, the script 
consisted of twelve scenes chosen from 
the important phases of Washington’s 
life. These scenes were selected because 
of their human interest and their deli- 
cate portrayal of Washington’s person- 
ality. This is the order in which they 
were given: 


[1] The Baptismal 

[2] Going to Sea 

[3] Young Washington, the Surveyor 

[4] A Child’s Impression of Washington 

[5] The Courtship of Martha Custis 

[6] Praying at Valley Forge 
Intermission—Poem 

[7] Crossing the Delaware 

[8] Surrender at Yorktown 

[9] Farewell at Fraunce’s Tavern 

[10] Washington Refuses a Kingship 

[11] Mrs. Washington Sees Her Son for 

the Last Time 
[12] Taking the Oath of Office 


The outstanding episode was the scene 
showing Washington praying at Valley 
Forge. When the narrator began the 
story, the screen was empty except for a 
pale blue light and the shadow of a 
horse’s head, hanging downward, with 
the reins dragging the ground. On the 
other side of the screen was a small hill. 
As the child described the incident, the 
shadow of Washington appeared. He 
walked slowly and pensively to the in- 
cline and sank to his knees to pray. 
While he was praying, a soldier ap- 
proached, but upon seeing his General 
in prayer, he stole silently away. 

This scene may be made almost un- 
believably beautiful by the use of color 
and music. In addition to the blue light 
thrown from the rear, a darker blue 
light used in front made a dark-blue 
silhouette on a paler blue background. 
The music for the scene was the well- 
known hymn, “In the Garden.” While 
the speaker told the story, a group of 
singers behind the screen hummed the 
hymn very softly. When the speaker 
had finished, they sang the words softly. 
The light behind the screen gradually 
narrowed until it formed a halo around 
the head of the kneeling Washington. 
No one who saw the assembly will ever 
forget this picture of the Father of our 
Country. 
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PEDAGOGY THRU PICTURES 
Conserving Our 
Schoolbooks 


Tue use of lacquering and book-edge binding in 
connection with our textbook rental system has 
added about two years of longevity to our school- 
books. New books are prepared for classroom use 
before they are given to pupils. Each teacher, 
moreover, Carries On a systematic inspection pro- 
gram which reveals those books that require 
relacquering, binding, or rebinding. Children take 
pride in preserving books’ usefulness. 

Thru our book conservation program, larger 
quantities of unit materials have been secured for 
all grades. We have built up the centralized library 
used by grades five thru eight, with additional 
source materials such as encyclopedias, dictiona- 
ries, reference sets, and magazines. Teachers in the 
first four grades have more sets of books to ex- 
change with each other to fit the needs and abil- 
ities of their respective groups. The manual arts 
classes have constructed book racks in each class- 
room, painting them a gay color. 

Lacquering book covers is a simple process for 
seventh- and eighth-grade children. First, each 
dirty book is washed with a sponge, soap, a mild 
disinfectant, and a little water. Vigorous scrubbing 
is discouraged. Sponges are washed out in clear 
water after each set of differently colored books. 

Second, regular book lacquer, not shellac, is 
laid smoothly and quickly on each dry book. Dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, reference and supplemen- 
tary books, and reading sets for the elementary 
grades are given double coats. 

Third, primary reading sets have their book- 
edges bound with colored recasting leather. Pre- 
primers are lacquered only after double-strength 
tagboard covers are glued inside their original 
covers, and after each book cover has been bound 
with recasting leather. All paperbound unit mate- 
rials and supplementary and reference volumes are 
conserved in like manner. Whenever recasting 
leather is unavailable, due to its cost, plain gummed 
Wrapping tape may be used. Scotch tape can be 
used in the reinforcement and repairing. 

—J. E. CLerrenserc, superintendent, School Dis- 
trict Number 15, Palatine, Illinois. 


1—Washing and rinsing used books 
2—Lacquering the books 


3—Applying glue to hold recasting leather in 


place 


4—“Wag and Puff’—before and after 














William T. Harris, United States 


Commissioner of Education, 1889-1906 ° 


ucust 1865 was dismal and disturb- 

ing. There was little sweetness in 

the peace of victory, none in the 

peace of defeat. The newspaper head- 

lines persistently revived the echoes of a 

war that was dead, just as drumbeat 

and fusillade linger in the ears of a 

wounded soldier who lies in the strange 

calm of a field where there was a battle 
yesterday. 

General Jo Shelby was leading 7000 
soldiers over the Rio Grande to join 
18,000 other men in gray who had 
already crossed the border for some 
vaguely conceived “last stand” of the 
Confederacy under General Kirby 
Smith, General John B. Hood, and the 
dashing cavalry leader, Wade Hampton. 

A noted prisoner of state, Jefferson 
Davis, was pacing a cell at Fortress 
Monroe. His family was retreating to 
Montreal. General Ulysses S. Grant was 
making a triumphal tour of the na- 
tion. Receipts for the Lincoln Monu- 
ment Fund at Springfield, Illinois, had 
mounted to $50,000. A nationwide search 
for a man named John H. Surratt was 
under way. 

Every day in Washington brought an- 
nouncements that additional regiments 
had been mustered out. President An- 
drew Johnson was granting amnesty 
and pardons by the hundred to those 
who had lately “rebelled.” There were 
half a million men still under arms in 
blue uniforms waiting for final pay and 
permission to go home. 

Early in the month nature mock- 
ingly defeated both victor and van- 
quished in a mighty constructive effort 
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Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C. 


planned for years. The Great Eastern 
was forced to return to England after 
letting the Atlantic cable slip in 1950 
fathoms of water, a thousand miles out 
from Ireland on the way to Newfound- 
land. Prophets of failure predicted that 
telegraphic communication would never 
be successfully maintained under so vast 
and tempestuous an ocean. 

There was one headline, however, 
that boded no ill. Horace Greeley’s New 
York Daily Tribune announced simply 
that the National Teachers’ Association 
would assemble in:convention on the 
16th at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, when 
they would be addressed by “several dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, and papers read 
on various educational subjects.” 

The “distinguished gentlemen” sched- 
uled on the programs which began at 10 
oclock in the Dauphin County Court 
House at the Pennsylvania capital in- 
cluded Governor Curtin of that state 
and Governor Bradford of Maryland. 

Some of the “distinguished gentle- 
men” among the 500 delegates had lately 
worn epaulets and chevrons. 

Barriers of arrogance and suspicion 
and despair and corruption stood as in- 
superably between North and South as 
had the wideflung lines of Blue and 
Gray at Antietam or Chickamauga. 
On these and other battlefields dis- 
union was prevented, but—as the sound 
of recall mustered out a million men 
who had followed Grant, and as the 
valiant troops of Lee straggled to their 
homes—reunion was still to be achieved. 
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It was to be achieved largely thru the 
sympathetic understanding and spirit of 
goodwill kindled in the lives of a gen- 
eration then in the nation’s classrooms— 
and with great aid from those who had 
distinguished themselves at arms. Only 
twelve days before the National Teach- 
ers’ Association opened its convention 
at Harrisburg, General Robert E. Lee 
had accepted the presidency of Wash- 
ington College at Lexington, Va., as if to 
give back to the youth of the South what 
they had lost in “Stonewall” Jackson 
who in 1861 had left the classroom for 
the fateful road to Chancellorsville. 

Among those who were to become 
great educational leaders from the ranks 
of the blue, was Colonel Francis Parker, 
teacher of teachers, who was mustered 
out of the 4th New Hampshire Infantry 
the week following the Harrisburg con- 
vention. Colonel Parker was long an 
active member of the National Teach- 
ers’ Association. Among the delegates 
present at the Harrisburg meeting was 
General John White Geary, who con- 
ducted the convention on a tour ol 
Gettysburg battlefield—a battle in which 
he had participated. In both North and 
South, men of war were proving the 
statement of General Washington— 
later to be carved in the platform 10- 
tunda of Arlington Amphitheater— 
“When we assumed the soldier we did 
not lay aside the citizen.” 

Delegates to the Harrisburg convel 
tion were awake to the responsibilities 
of the schools in a critical hour. A leat: 
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Memorial Bridge, span- 
ning the Potomac be- 
tween Lincoln Memori- 
al and Arlington House 


John W. Carr, Senior Past-President of the 
American Association of School Administrators, 
and Past-President Edwin C. Broome, accepting 
honorary Life Memberships in the organization 














the of School Superintendents, “to be com- 
‘it of posed of those devoted to the super- 
gen- vision of schools in the several states and 
ms— cities of the country.” This organiza- 
had tion, created as planned, now enrols in 
Only its membership most of the school su- 
each- - perintendents of the nation. 
ntion The convention of 1865 was mem-~ 
_ Lee orable for its beginnings. It is also note- 
Vash- worthy for its sense of obligation to 
s if to American needs. Education was to play 
what a large part in reuniting a nation that 
ckson had been torn asunder. 
a‘ ae home of Robert E. Lee As the school superintendents assem- 
le. ble in Atlantic City, February 22-27, 
ers ing address was entitled, “Education as Andrew Jackson Rickoff, of Cincin- 1941, they will participate in a program 
ranks an Element in Reconstruction.” Dele- nati, described the need of a national headlined by the theme, “To Provide 
arker, gates were enthusiastic. Discussion was bureau of education. A few months later for the Common Defense: To Promote 
stered spirited. Energy dominated every ses- a bill to create it, based upon the recom- the General Welfare: To Secure the 
fantry sion. Inspiration to leadership was kin- mendations of the Association, was in- Blessings of Liberty.” This year marks 
el dled for difficult years ahead. troduced in the House of Represent- the 75th anniversary of the organization. 
ng . Three-quarters of a century have atives by General James A. Garfield of It is appropriate that this meeting should 
Peach- passed. There is probably no one living Ohio. The names of those who headed be characterized by the same sense of 
— today who attended that convention. this bureau include Henry Barnard, duty to country which was evident at its 
pe Out of memory, out of mind. Only the John Eaton, William T. Harris, Philan- beginnings in August 1865. 
our of yellowing pages of the NEA archives der P. Claxton. Today the bureau is This sense of duty has never ceased in 
which and of Horace Greeley’s Tribune and known as the United States Office of Ed- the span of years. It has been kept alive 
paper the newsheets of other editors of the day ucation and serves teachers everywhere. and cherished by leaders so numerous 
a ie are left to tell us the story. During the sessions of the convention that their contributions can never be 
yton— Yet, if these, too, were faded into a special meeting of state and city su- adequately appraised. If “there were 
baie nothingness, the meeting of 1865 would _ perintendents was called. B. G. North- giants in those days,” there are high- 
wt be memorable and remembered. It was rop, agent of the Massachusetts Board minded leaders now, who will uphold 
ae iil the birthplace of the United States Office of Education, was chairman, and L. Van _ those traditions of national unity and 
of Education and of an organization Bokkelen, state superintendent of public freedom and security which have distin- 
— long known as the Department of Su- schools of Maryland, was secretary. It guished a great organization continu- 
“bilities ns now called the American was decided to hold a meeting in Feb- _ ously from 1865-1941.—BELMont Far- 
a kesh ssociation of School Administrators. ruary 1866, at Washington, for the pur- Ley, director of public relations, NEA. 
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from Past-President Frank W. Ballou, 1940 


pose of forming a National Association 
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CONVENTION THEME—‘T 0 Provide for the Common Defense: To 
Promote the General Welfare: To Secure the Blessings of Liberty” 


CARROLL R. REED 


President, Amer- 
ican Association 
of School Ad- 


ministrators. 


TENTATIVE GENERAL 
SESSIONS PROGRAM 
for the Seventy-First 
Annual Convention of 
the American Associa- 
tion of School Admin- 
istrators, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 


22-27, 1941. 


Saturday, February 22 


ALL pAy—Registration and Exhibits in the At- 
lantic City Auditorium 


2:00 PM—Joint Conference on teacher education 


7:00 PM—‘The People’s Platform,’ CBS Broad- 
cast from Atlantic City, Lyman Bryson, director 


8:00 pM—National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, presenting the yearbook on ‘‘Art in 
American Life and Education” 


Sunday, February 23, 4:30 pm 
Vesper Service 


Presiding—Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of 


Atlantic City 


schools, Minneapolis, Minn.; president, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 


Music—Hampton Institute Quartet 


THE CITIZENS OF TOMORROW—Ralph W. Sockman, 
pastor, Christ Church, New York, N. Y. 


Sunday, February 23, 8:00 pm 
A Program of American Music 


Madrigal Singers of Philadelphia, Henry Hotz, 
director, with Concert Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Jeno Donath 


Monday, February 24, 9:00 am 
To Provide for the Common Defense 


Presiding—President Carroll R. Reed 


EDUCATION TO PROVIDE FOR THE COMMON pDE- 
FENSE —James B. Conant, president, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF EDUCATORS FOR THE 
STRENGTH OF DEMOCRACY—Honorable Harold 
E. Stassen, Governor of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


ADDREss—John W. Studebaker, U. S. commissioner 
of education, Washington, D. C. 


Monday, February 24, 2:15 pm 
Afternoon Discussion Groups 
Developing an Effective Health Program in the 

Schools 
Military Training and the Schools 
Technological Foundation for the Defense thru 
Vocational Training 
Training of Apprentices for Essential Industries 
Developing an Appreciation and Loyalty for 
American Ideals thru Citizenship Education 


How Research and Personnel Selection Can Con- 
tribute to National Defense 


Opportunities for the Rural Child 


What Can the Elementary Schools Do To Assist 
in Meeting the Defense Situation? 


Presentation of Defense Policies in the Secondary 
Schools 


Adult Education and the National Defense 


Cooperation between School and Lay Groups and 
between School Authorities and Governmental 
Agencies 


Allied departments and organizations 


Monday, February 24, 8:00 pm 
To Provide for the Common Defense 


Presiding—President Carroll R. Reed 


music—Atlantic City Highschool Band, John H. 
Jaquish, Director 


PEACE AND POWER POLITICS, 1941—Isaiah Bow- 


The Quiz Kids of radio fame will 
charm the audience Tuesday evening 
with their ever ready answers. 
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man, president, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES IN AMERICA—Honorable 
Martin Dies, U. S. congressman from Texas 


Tuesday, February 25, 9:00 am 
To Promote the General Welfare 


Presiding—President Carroll R. Reed 

EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC WELLBEING—John K. 
Norton, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


appress—Philip Murray, president, CIO, and 
member, Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BUSINESS AND EDUCATION—Willis A. Sutton, super- 
intendent of schools, Atlanta, Ga. 


BUSINESS MEETING—Reports of committees, nomi- 
nation of officers from the floor 


Tuesday, February 25, 2:15 pm 
Afternoon Discussion Groups 
Occupational Adjustment as a Means of Com- 

bating Unemployment 
The Development of Intelligent Consumers 
Improving the Offering of the Secondary Schools 
Meeting the Problems of Modern Youth 
Economic Wellbeing 
Adequate Financial Support for the Schools 
Progress in Teacher Welfare 
The Conservation of Our Natural Resources 
Social Services and the Schools 
Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools 


Special Education in the Care of Handicapped 
Children 


Allied departments and organizations 


Tuesday, February 25, 8:00 pm 
Program by the Associated Exhibitors 


This evening members of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be guests of 
the Associated Exhibitors 


Presiding—A. M. Stonehouse, president, Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors of the NEA 

TRIBUTE TO THE RECIPIENT OF THE AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION AWARD—Carroll R. Reed, president, 
American Association of School Administraiors 


PRESENTATION OF THE AMERICAN EDUCATION AWARD 
TO FRANK P. GRAVES—Mr. Stonehouse 

RESPONSE—Frank P. Graves, commissioner of edu- 
cation, State of New York, 1921-1940 

MUSICAL SELECTIONS—National Broadcasting Com- 
pany Orchestra 


soLoist—Gladys Swarthout, Metropolitan Opera 
Star 


The Quiz Kids—in their popular radio broadcast 


Wednesday, February 26, 9:00 am 


Education for Family Life 
The 1941 Yearbook 


Presiding—E. W. Jacobsen, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh; chairman, 1941 
Yearbook Commission 


THE SPIRITUAL ASPECT OF EDUCATION FOR FAMILY 
LIFE—presented thru music and verse—Heinz 
Chapel Choir, University of Pittsburgh, under 
the direction of John T. Finney and Buell B. 
Whitehill 

PUBLIC EDUCATION AND THE AMERICAN HOME— 


Aurelia Reinhardt, president, Mills College, 
Calif, 


RADIO DRAMATIZATION—Thru the cooperation of 
the National Broadcasting Company, the Year- 
book will be dramatized and presented on the 
stage by a company of outstanding professional 
radio actors. 


Wednesday, February 26, 2:15 pm 
Afternoon Discussion Groups 
Preserving the Liberties We Are Determined To 

Defend 


How Can the School Help the Home Serve Its 
Function as a Character-Developing Agency? 


Promoting the Study of Community Life 

The Selection of Teaching Personnel 

Selection of Textbooks 

The Schools and Religious Instruction 

Education for Leisure Time 

Democratic Procedures in School Administration 


Special Education in the Care of Handicapped 
Children 


Professional Status of the Superintendent of 
Schools 


School Libraries and the Defense of American 
Liberties ; 


Our Relations with South American Countries 
Allied departments and organizations 


Wednesday, February 26, 6:00 pm 
College Dinners 


Wednesday, February 26, 8:30 pm 


Presiding—Donald DuShane, superintendent of 
schools, Columbus, Ind.; president, National 
Education Association 


A GROUP OF soNGsS—Detroit Schoolmen’s Club 
Chorus, Howard A. Love, director 


WAR AND us—Major George Fielding Eliot, author 
and military expert 


Thursday, February 27, 9:00 am 
To Secure the Blessings of Liberty 


Presiding—President Carroll R. Reed 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—H. H. 
Eelkema, superintendent of schools, Duluth, 
Minn., chairman 


EDUCATION AND OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE—Ben G. 
Graham, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


LIBERTIES AND DUTIES—Everett R. Clinchy, presi- 
dent, National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, New York, N. Y. 


THE TRUTH AND FICTION ABOUT THE FIFTH COLUMN 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—Gerhart 
Seger, political refugee and former member of 
German Reichstag, who escaped from concen- 
tration camp in December 1933 


Thursday, February 27, 2:15 pm 
International Relations 


Due to the present world situation, timeliness is 
the important element in this program which is 
to be announced later. 


Hotel Reservations can be secured thru 
A. S. Chenoweth, chairman, Housing 
Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic City. 


Convention Headquarters, general 
sessions, registration, exhibits, post office, 
and press room will be in the Atlantic 
City Auditorium. 


JAMES B. CONANT 


President, Harvard Uni- 
versity, sets the scene 
on Monday morning in 
the keynote address 
“Education To Provide 
for the Common De- 
fense.” 


ISAIAH BOWMAN 


President, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Mem- 
ber, Executive Com- 
mittee, National Com- 
mittee on Education 
and Defense, is to 
speak Monday evening. 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


Congressman from 
Texas and chairman, 
Special House Commit- 
tee To Investigate Un- 
American Activities, 
will address the Mon- 
day evening session. 


WILLIS A. SUTTON 


Superintendent of 
Schools, Atlanta, loved 
for his wit and humor, 
speaks to the serious 
topic “Business and 
Education” Tuesday 
morning. 


GLADYS SWARTHOUT 


Star of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, 
and motion picture ac- 
tress, is to be featured 
on the Associated Ex- 
hibitors’ program Tues- 
day evening. 


E. W. JACOBSEN 
Chairman, 1941 Year- 


book Commission on 
Education for Family 
Life, will present the 
yearbook in a colorful 
program W ednesday 
morning. 


MAJOR 
GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 


Wednesday evening 
promises a program of 
unusual interest and 
worth when Major 
Eliot, military analyst, 
will speak on “War 
and Us.” 






































































































Everyday Problems of a 
Beginning Teacher 


EprtortaL NotE—The article which 
follows was written as a personal 
letter to an instructor in an Eastern 
teachers college, with no thought of 
publication. At the close of the 1940 
summer session, students were asked 
to write informally their answer to 
the question, “What have been your 
main teaching difficulties in the last 
five years?” The professor consid- 
ered this letter so penetrating an 
analysis that he sent it to THE Jour- 
NAL. The author’s name is withheld 
for obvious reasons. 


HE FIRST DIFFICULTY arises from an 
T epperen lag between teachers with 

recent training and their super- 
visors who have long ceased to grow 
professionally. As a result of recent sum- 
mer school work, extension courses, or 
selfdirected professional reading, the 
teacher reaches a conclusion which is 
perhaps quite different from her former 
method of procedure in a certain field. 
Because it is different, new, and appar- 
ently radical, the principal or supervisor 
condemns it—not because he has scien- 
tifically examined it and found it want- 
ing but because he is not familiar with 
it or does not understand it himself. 
Many principals fixed their beliefs and 
philosophies many, many years ago. 
Since then, they have avoided growth 
because it is easier not to grow. They 
are static. The ambitious teacher is 
dynamic—and when the two have a con- 
ference concerning an innovation, the 
sparks fly. 

Illustrations of such conferences are 
abundant. The first-grade teacher asks 
if she may spend the first month of her 
year’s work in reading-readiness activi- 
ties. The reply is often a flat refusal with 
the suggestion that books be passed out 
the first day. Similarly, the new view- 
point concerning the spreading out of 
the arithmetic curriculum content, or 
the advisability and possibilities of field 
trips are condemned from the start. 
Room is not left for further discussion. 

Of course, the clever teacher can, thru 
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weeks of astute maneuvering, possibly 
swing the issue in her direction—all 
unbeknown to her superior. But that 
means much effort and time expended 
thus when her classroom activities de- 
mand about all of the effort she can 
produce. And even if success is the re- 
sult, it is hardly fair to burden the 
teacher with the undivided weight of 
evaluation and revision of school meth- 
ods. My plea is that supervisors be ever 
alive to the vital needs of the school 
setup so that teacher, principal, and 
supervisor can be constantly united in 
their quest for the better way. If these 
“powers that be” need to be prodded— 
let it be done! 

Following closely upon this set of con- 
ditions is a second difficult situation. 
Most faculties are made up of two con- 
trasting groups, one of which constitutes 
the members who wish constantly to im- 
prove their methods thru personal and 
professional growth, and the opposing 
group whose members find the “good 
old way” quite the easiest way. Their 
two widely separated viewpoints are 
bound to clash, not necessarily in con- 
nection with procedures—which, how- 
ever, is sometimes the case—but in a far 
more subtle encounter of opinions and 
appraisals. 

Let me be specific. If one does feel 
that Mothers’ Meetings are of distinct 
value and conscientiously plans and ex- 
ecutes such an interpretative program, 
other teachers who are not willing to 
put forth the effort ridicule her, brand 
her as “too ambitious, too wrapped up 
in her work, foolish.” Likewise, if re- 
vision of some phase of curriculum 
material is needed and a forward-look- 
ing teacher suggests a series of meetings 
in order to examine the problém, there 
is a chorus of groans at the mere 
thought. Both the idea and the teacher 
are criticized from the narrow outlook 
of her colleagues. Shall she proceed as 
she deems advisable, take the abuse, 
and sometimes miss the fun? Or shall 
she drift along with the others and 
feel ever guilty? 


As a direct result of such existing dif- 
ferences, there is evident still a third 
problem. There seem to be too few 
efforts to unify the curriculum of the 
elementary school as such and _ to 
broaden the view to include an under- 
standing of highschool aims. Nor do | 
narrow the meaning of curriculum to 
merely subjectmatter but refer to the 
whole range of a child’s experience in 
school and out. Too few of us feel that 
we are a part of a whole magnificen, 
task. Our classroom we seem to regard 
as our domain and about it we build a 
protective moat! I favor frequent lim- 
ited grade meetings—such as the first, 
second, and third grades—and full fac- 
ulty meetings, not for notices but to 
examine what we are doing to these boys 
and girls, and the consequent results. 
How few of us understand what is being 
done in the grades preceding and follow- 
ing our own. How, then, can we build 
intelligently on what has gone before 
and plan skilfully and sympathetically 
for the future? Certainly, to become ac- 
quainted with the entire school program 
will take more time for the already busy 
teacher. But let’s put first things first. 
Let’s see where we're going before we 
become so busy getting there. 

The fourth point to be considered is 
of quite a different nature. I have long 
felt that I could do a much better job of 
teaching if my classes were limited in 
number to the point where I could ac- 
tually do individual teaching. Over and 
over again I have felt completely dis- 
satisfied with my day’s work. In seeking 
to find the underlying cause, the prob- 
lem resolved itself thus: It is physically 
impossible to function in the manner 
that would produce the best results. The 
contacts and time I would like with each 
pupil, the detailed records I would find 
so valuable, the social contacts with the 
parents—all seem crowded into a few 
hurried moments, with results not 
wholly satisfactory. It would pay rich 
dividends if the local boards would hire 
a few more teachers and thereby reduce 
the size of the classes. Of course, this is 
assuming that the child is the center of 
their interest and such difficult-to-be-put- 
down-on-paper results would be intelli- 
gently recognized. If they want my best, 
why don’t they make it possible for me 
to produce such quality work? Yes— 
true—quite too visionary—but a very 
real, everyday problem to me. 
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uRING the past three years, in com- 

mon with all the public schools 

of New York City, the Evander 
Childs Highschool has tried to foster 
tolerance as a lifelong ideal that will be 
a precious part of the mental equipment 
of its students. We search constantly for 
new and more effective methods of in- 
creasing in our individual students a 
better understanding and appreciation 
of the good in people of other races and 
religions. With the thought that teachers 
in other highschools may be prompted 
to assist us by writing us of their own 
successes, I am setting forth here the 
first phase of an interesting community 
experiment that is part of our program 
for racial and religious tolerance. Tho 
the experiment has not been concluded, 
the beneficial results so far point to- 
ward happier horizons. 

The experiment began in May 1939. 
After a few episodes of intolerance 
among our students, we made an effort 
to interest the spiritual advisers of the 
pupils involved. The response was so 
encouraging that we decided to enlist 
the help of all the clergy in the neigh- 
borhood. We thereupon invited the 
priests, the ministers, and the rabbis of 
the neighborhood to come to the school 
for a get-acquainted luncheon and con- 
ference. Thirty-eight, almost equally 
divided among the three faiths, ap- 
peared. After an informal gathering in 
the principal’s office, the guests were 
given a luncheon in the school cafeteria. 
In seating the clergy, care was taken to 
distribute them so that a Catholic sat 
alongside of a Jew who, in turn, was 
next to a Protestant. Several members of 
the faculty explained in detail what the 
school was doing to further the demo- 
cratic ideals of suspended judgment, 
tolerance, goodwill, and cooperation, 
and expressed the school’s desire to co- 
operate with “our partners in education,” 
the religious forces in the community, 
in furtherance of the Americanization 
program. At the conclusion of this meet- 
ing the visitors were taken about the 
building and introduced to our facilities 
and activities. 

These letters are typical of the many 
received from the clergymen in appre- 
ciation of this meeting: 


A Broader Base for the Teaching of 


TOLERANCE 


HYMAN ALPERN 


Principal, Evander Childs Highschool, New York City 


“May I express to you my deep apprecia- 
tion of the luncheon held in your school 
Tuesday? Paradoxically, the religious lead- 
ers found unity in an institution not pri- 
marily religious. They had never pre- 
viously met. They came together under 
the happiest of circumstances. The good- 
will created and the understanding that 
our task is a common task were worth 
bringing about. Your initiative deserves 
our heartiest thanks. Please know that I 
am ready at any time to serve your school 
in any possible way, and to join in what- 
ever plans may result from our meeting 
two days ago.”—Albert S. Hurley, minis- 
ter, Crawford Memorial Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 


“Be assured of my sincere sympathy 
toward the high purpose of your meeting 
today. I feel sure that all others present 
who have the care of children gave you 
comforting expressions of goodwill and 
cooperation. The talks of your faculty 
members made the situation clear and per- 
suasive. On my part, I gladly consent to 
cooperate in every way.’—John T. Jordan, 
pastor, Church of St. Francis of Rome. 


“With all my heart I congratulate you 
upon the inspiring luncheon meeting held 
at Evander Childs Highschool under your 
léadership. To me it was a heart-warming 
experience to sit down at one table with 
the leading clergymen of the Catholic, 
Protestant, and Hebrew faiths in a spirit 
of mutual respect and goodwill. Your in- 





















troductory address and the supplementary 
remarks of your department heads sum- 
moned all of us present to cooperate with 
you and the teachers in promoting a better 
understanding among the thousands of 
Evander young men and women who are 
preparing themselves for useful and hon- 
orable American citizenship. Of course, 
you can count upon my heartfelt support. 
Command me for anything I can do to 
implement your program in inter-racial 
and inter-faith unity.”—Henry A. Schorr, 
rabbi, Temple Adath Israel. 


As a followup we communicated with 
the clergy and secured their permission 
to designate two priests, two ministers, 
and two rabbis as a Standing Advisory 
Committee. The six readily accepted the 
invitation. A letter apprising all the 
clergymen of the appointment of this 
committee was expressed as follows: 


“We have not forgotten your kindness 
of May 16th in adding to the burden of 
your busy life by exchanging ideas with us 
on problems that affect the spiritual and 
temporal happiness of the children that are 
both yours and ours. We hoped to know 
you better, to seek your help in making 
better Americans of our students, and to 
bolster our guidance service with your 
wisdom and loving care of children who 
are both Evanderites and members of your 
congregation. There was, perhaps, no need 
to tell you that afternoon of the difficulties 





encountered today in educating American 
youth, but it was heart-warming and en- 
couraging to sense your stalwart support 
in this, our mutual obligation. It was a 
spiritual consolation to the faculty and 
myself to be reminded that you are work- 
ing constantly with us in our common 
endeavor to make the lives of our students 
spiritually rich. 

“Now that you know us better, will you 
not make us feel free to ask your advice 
on individual problems by visiting us 
whenever you can? We, in turn, will be 
very glad to help any member of your con- 
gregation in any way that we can. 

“At the suggestion of some of you, I 
have taken the liberty to designate as a 
standing Advisory Committee, Father 
Reilly, Father Jordan, Rev. Morris, Rev. 
Bruening, Rabbi Basel, and Rabbi Schorr. 

“The best outcome of this meeting, 
however, will be the individual contact 
that we hope to set up and maintain with 
each clergyman personally, in our mutual 
effort to spread the ideals of tolerance and 
goodwill in our community, and to make 
our children as rich in their sense of moral 
obligation as we strive to make them rich 
in the development of body and mind.” 


In the fall, at the suggestion of the 
Clergymen’s Advisory Committee, we 
started a campaign of bringing to the 
attention of our students and teachers 
significant excerpts dealing with the 
American Way from prominent people 
in all walks of life. These we print in 
our Daily Calendar, a daily mimeo- 
graphed bulletin which is read during 
the homeroom period to all of our stu- 
dents. Samples follow: 


“Today is the fiftieth Anniversary of the 
opening of the First Pan American Con- 
ference in Washington, D. C. This confer- 
ence created on April 14, 1890, the Pan 
American Union, the world’s first associa- 
tion of nations dedicated to peace and 
cooperation. Under the auspices of the 
Pan American Union, the American na- 
tions of the New World have been using 
conferences as their civilized instrument 
of international relations for half a cen- 
tury. The Old World, unfortunately, still 
employs the primitive means of war.” 

“Mr. MacLeish, the new Librarian of 
Congress, in dedicating the Hispanic 
Room in this famous national library, said: 
‘The dedication of this room and of this 
collection of books is a demonstration of 
the fact that . . . in the Americas, peopled 
by so many hopes, so many sufferings, so 
many races, the highest brotherhood is 
still the brotherhood of the human spirit, 
and the true study is the study of the 
best.’ ” 
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“Everyone who preaches race hatred 
among us—in a world at war—is a traitor 
to our lonely democracy. He menaces our 
moral unity. He divides our precious 
strength. No man can be both honest and 
intelligent who pretends that he wants to 
safeguard peace in America, while at the 
same time he stirs up race hatred which 
has destroyed peace everywhere else in the 
world.”—Bishop Sheil of Chicago. 

“The aim of democratic progress and 
social welfare is to assure every individual 
that he has a place in the scheme of things 
as a man and a son of God. As each can 
require this assurance from others, so each 
must recognize it himself.”"—Adolf A. 
Berle, Assistant Secretary of State. 

“If American democracy is to succeed, 
it must be on the basis of the sympathy and 
understanding existing among all groups 
whatever their racial extraction or reli- 
gious affiliation. The public school is the 
place in which all children of all of the 
people, without regard to religious affilia- 
tion of their parents, may work together.” 


We selected as the theme of our Open 
School Week in 1939 “The American 
Way,” with emphasis on democracy, 
tolerance, patriotism, and_ especially 
peace, with all that these ideals imply. 
We held five assemblies, two of which 
were community enterprises. 

The first—devoted to peace, goodwill, 
and cooperation among pupils of the 
school—was prepared and directed by 
our Student Welfare Council. 

The second assembly dealt with peace, 
goodwill, and cooperation among pupils, 
teachers, and parents. In the audience 
were many parents, civic workers, and 
clergymen. The speakers were Mon- 
signor Reilly, Rev. Morris, and Rabbi 
Schorr. The subject assigned to them, 
which they handled with great tact, was 
“The Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man.” Each spoke for 
about ten minutes and stressed with elo- 
quent simplicity and inspiring sincerity 
the common positive elements in all the 
faiths. Each speech was preceded by an 
appropriate musical selection, “Ave 
Maria,” “Oh Rest in the Lord,” and “Kol 
Nidre.” The effect was so wholesome 
and heartening that students and teach- 
ers talked about it with admiration and 
enthusiasm in many of their classes not 
only the rest of that day but for a long 
time after. Unsolicited letters of thanks 
and commendation from teachers, par- 
ents, and pupils reached the principal’s 


desk. 


The third assembly dealt with peace, 
goodwill, and cooperation between the 
school and the community, and was held 
under the auspices of the Parents Asso- 
ciation. An evening meeting, it was at- 
tended by nearly 100 percent of the 
faculty and about 2500 members of the 
community. In addition to the assembly 
exercises, many classes were in session; 
the extracurriculum activities were in 
full operation; and there was a free in- 
terchange of thought, on a variety of 
mutually interesting and valuable sub- 
jects between teachers and the members 
of the community. 

The fourth assembly was given over 
to peace, goodwill, and cooperation 
among the neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere. It was sponsored by the 
Faculty Pan American Council, con- 
sisting of representatives from various 
departments in the school, with the co- 
operation of the Pan American Club, 
which in this school is a joint enterprise 
of the social science and Spanish depart- 
ments. Many parents were present at 
this assembly. 

The final assembly of Open School 
Week was an Armistice Day program 
in which emphasis was centered on 
peace, goodwill, and cooperation among 
all the nations thruout the world. 

These are the larger movements in 
our drafting of community forces to 
help our pupils achieve a tolerance 
worthy of citizens in a democracy. With- 
out fanfare but quietly and frequently 
and persistently we have sought the 
friendship and won—without asking— 
the active aid of clergymen, parents, 
community clubs, patriotic societies, and 
socially-minded citizens. We have done 
this in the conviction that since intoler- 
ance exists in the community, the work 
of the teacher in the classroom and the 
directed contacts of students in the 
school cannot go far toward making a 
tolerant studentbody unless we enlist 
the support of the best minds in the 
community, in which the intolerance 
is rooted. 

The Faculty Committee on Tolerance 
and Goodwill shares with the principal 
a feeling of satisfaction that thus far we 
have done a good job in instilling good- 
will and counteracting race hatred in 
consonance with the highest ideals and 
traditions of the freest democracy on 
earth. 
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TENURE an Aid to Schoolboards 


ALBERT E. OBERNDORFER 


The following letter was written on February 27, 1940, by Albert E. Obern- 
dorfer, treasurer, Shorewood (Milwaukee, Wisconsin) Board of Education, 
to Secretary H. O. Plenzke of the Wisconsin Teachers Association. The Core 
Committee of the NEA Committee on Tenure suggests that the letter will 
be found useful by many members of the National Education Association 
who will have to appear before legislatures on the question of tenure this year. 


E must secure a “NO” vote on 

the referendum concerning the 

repeal of the teacher tenure law 
at the spring election on April 2. The 
welfare of Wisconsin’s schools would 
receive a severe blow if the teacher ten- 
ure law were to be repealed. Because I 
feel the importance of this question, and 
because I feel there is too little concern, 
a great lack of information, and far too 
much misunderstanding of the issues 
involved, I am prompted to write this 
letter in the hope that it may convey my 
convictions to others who are interested 
in good schools. 

It has been my privilege for the past 
seven years to be a member of the board 
of education of the Shorewood Public 
Schools. During that time, I found my- 
self to be increasingly in favor of the 
principles involved in teacher tenure. For 
some time prior to the enactment of the 
state law, tenure had been practiced in 
this school district. Therefore, my con- 
victions arise out of several years of 
direct observation of the benefits which 
tenure secures to the teachers, the pupils, 
the parents, and the entire community, 
all of which want good schools. As a 


member of the board of education, I 


have felt the urge of this universal desire 


| for good schools, and I am glad to 





acknowledge the assistance which the 
practice of maintaining teacher tenure 
has given. 

As I visualize the responsibilities of 


a schoolboard they might be divided into 
three areas: 


[1] To secure the finest teachers pos- 
sible, and to demand improvement 
in their professional abilities. 

[2] To finance the school program. 

[3] To plan constructively for progress 
toward a more effective curriculum, 
one which will provide for the finest 
in educative experiences. 
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I know that the presence of teacher 
tenure helps a schoolboard in meeting 
the problems which arise in each of the 
three areas just listed. Such has been my 
experience. To record a summary of my 
observations in each area may assist 
others who are interested. 

[1] Schools are no better than the 
teachers in them. The employment of 
capable, wellqualified teachers is a re- 
sponsibility of any schoolboard. With 
the knowledge that a teacher is being 
chosen for a permanent position because 
of tenure, a schoolboard will naturally 
exercise extreme caution in its selections. 
After teachers have been employed, the 
school district has the right to expect 
reasonable professional improvement. 
When the security of tenure is present, 
a board of education can insist that 
teachers make such improvement thru 
periodic attendance at summer schools 
or thru enrolment in extension courses 
even to the point of requiring higher 
degree qualifications in order to obtain 
advancement in a salary schedule. If 
inefficiency or unsuitability is discovered 
in the teacher, she may be dismissed 
under the American principle of a fair 
public hearing. Thus teachers secure and 
hold their positions thru merit and merit 
alone. The effect of such security for 
good teachers is readily evidenced. The 
attitude of the good teacher under such 
security becomes much more profes- 
sional. She has real reason for being 
interested in further professional train- 
ing in order to merit the approval of her 
colleagues and administrators. She seeks 
the qualifications for advancement both 
in position and income. She comes to 
regard herself as a permanent member 
of the community in which she lives and 
works. Her interest in pupils, parents, 
and community activities increases in 





proportion to her feeling of security and 
permanence in that community. She can 
become an impartial guide and counselor 
to pupils in her charge, for tenure has 
relieved her of the necessity or occasion 
to “play politics,” to pamper or condemn 
as a result of the pressure of any indi- 
vidual or group in a community. Every 
good teacher is fair, impartial, and pro- 
fessional toward her pupils and _ their 
parents if she has a chance to be. Tenure 
offers her that security from discour- 
aging and unwarranted demands or 
pressures. In this community, a large 
number of our teachers, both men and 
women, have become home owners, 
church members, and active participants 
in the many community and civic affairs. 
It is obvious that such a desirable trend 
is predicated upon a feeling of security 
in one’s occupation and a feeling of 
“belonging” to the community. 

[2] Sound financing requires careful 
planning not only for the current year, 
but to an even greater degree for the 
future. Where there is a constantly shift- 
ing budget due to an uncertain or a 
changing teaching force, such longtime 
planning is nearly impossible. With 
tenure in effect, there is either a definite 
salary schedule or at least a consistent 
salary policy. Thus the cost of instruc- 
tional services can be predicted for sev- 
eral years in advance with dependable 
accuracy. The funds to meet the school 
budget are seldom difficult to obtain 
when the community is sold on its 
schools. Fine teachers who are thoroly 
trained and professional in their relation- 
ships with students and parents are the 
best insurance for such public approval. 
That the teacher tenure law helps to 
provide the right kind of teachers has 
previously been shown. 

[3] Too often the third area of school- 
board responsibilities, that of construc- 
tive curriculum planning, is neglected 
because of the demands of the first two. 
Such cannot be the case if the kind of 
schools which the community desires 
is to be developed. The greatest satis- 
faction which has come to me, as a 
schoolboard member, has been the op- 
portunity to work with the administra- 
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tion for a wellplanned, progressive 
course of action regarding the educa- 
tional experiences provided thru the cur- 
riculum. We were able to look ahead 
and participate in longtime planning. 
Progress resulted, as would be expected. 
Such foresight in planning is nearly im- 
possible where much time is consumed 
in bickering over the hiring and firing 
of teachers. It is impossible to plan 
definite curriculum developments and 
programs unless there is stability and 
continuity within the teaching staff. On 
the other hand, continued interaction 
between permanent, highly professional 
teachers and an intelligent schoolboard 
is bound to result in a continually evolv- 
ing program. Thus changing conditions 
and changing needs and desires can be 
met, because the teachers, the board 
members, and the community at large 
have mutual understanding and intelli- 
gent rapport. Every time a change is 
made in the instructional force, consider- 
able adjustment is required of fellow 
teachers, pupils, and parents, and this 
retards the carrying forward of the 
whole educational program. Construc- 
tive planning cannot be the function of 
the schoolboard which is subjected to 
the petty pressures of friends, relatives, 
or others for favors in employment. 
The schoolboard which becomes the 
grievance committee which must bear 
the burden of complaint from every dis- 
appointed parent cannot carry out 
successfully its real job of helping to 
build better schools economically and 
efficiently. With tenure in effect, the 
raising of the standards of professional 
conduct on the part of the teachers 
enables the schoolboard member to 
realize that those teachers and admin- 
istrators are wellqualified to handle their 
part of the program, namely, the in- 
structional and guidance activities in- 
volving teachers, pupils, and parents. 
The schoolboard is thus free to help 
the administration outline general edu- 
cational policies and procedures in the 
light of community needs and desires. 

I would be insincere if I did not in- 
clude in my observations the realization 
that there are problems which have 
arisen in connection with the admin- 
istration of the state law. Solutions to 
those problems must be found in the 
localities where they exist, in interpre- 
tations of the law, or possibly in certain 
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amendments to the law. I am convinced, 
however, that the principle of tenure is 
right and sound, and that its general 
benefits to the state’s educational pro- 
gram far outweigh the deficiencies of 
the present law. To remove it from the 
statute books would be a grave error. 
Correction should come as necessity and 
prudence demand, and thru such action 
as will in nowise curtail the benefits of 
tenure. These benefits have such bearing 


on the whole educational program, that 
to me it is much more than a ques. 
tion of teacher tenure; it is educational 
security. 

It is the obligation of all of us who 
understand the value of teacher tenure 
in building good schools to make every 
effort to help others secure information, 
I am confident that an informed public 
will voice a decided objection to repeal 
of the Wisconsin teacher tenure law. 


The Manufacturers and 
the Textbooks 


N THE EVE of its forty-fifth annual 
OC) Congress of American Industry 
in New York, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers announced 
a program of scrutiny of public educa- 
tion, with specific attention to textbooks. 
The association has engaged Professor 
Ralph W. Robey, Columbia University 
economist, to prepare abstracts of some 
800 textbooks in history, sociology, civ- 
ics, and economics now in general school 
use. These abstracts will be available for 
study by members of the association. 

It will be the purpose of this procedure 
to show, by means of quotations, each 
textbook author’s attitude “towards our 
governmental and economic _institu- 
tions.” The association’s policy is to 
encourage in the schools “a better under- 
standing of the private enterprise system 
as an indispensable concept of the Amer- 
ican way of life.” The announcement 
is careful to state that manufacturers 
should not form judgments on the basis 
of abstracts alone, but should read in 
full any book which seems “of question- 
able merit.” 

Both the wisdom and propriety of 
such procedure on the part of the asso- 
ciation are in serious question, and the 
association will be well advised to go on 
with it cautiously if at all. Despite any 
counsel to the contrary, the Robey ab- 
stracts are going to be used as a basis of 
judgment, and numerous textbooks are 
going to be condemned and doubted by 
many people, including some manufac- 
turers, without reading the books them- 
selves. It is no criticism of Dr. Robey to 
say that. Abstracts and condensations, 


as evidence, are likely to be inadequate. 

Beyond that, however, is the fact that 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers will be accused of meddling 
where it has no business meddling. It 
is an organization of industry, and an 
excellent organization in its field. It is 
not, however, an organization for gen- 
eral supervision of public education. Its 
membership is not made up of educa- 
tors. We have large, representative, and 
able organizations of educators already 
in existence, part of whose responsibil- 
ity it is to keep an eye on textbooks. 
Anyone will agree that it is within the 
province of the Association of Manufac- 
turers to suggest to these educational 
organizations the possibility of examin- 
ing textbooks for subversive teachings 
or anti-democratic propaganda, or to 
protest against any unwarranted attack 
on the system of private enterprise. But 
that it is the manufacturers’ responsi- 
bility or place to undertake a full survey 
of textbooks on its own hook is more 
than doubtful. 

To question the asscciation’s textbook 
venture thus is, of course, not a defense 
of textbooks or their authors. That is 
not the point. Nor is it in any sense a 
justification of un-American tenets that 
may be in such textbooks. The objec- 
tion to the association’s undertaking 1s 
based on a belief that it is stepping of 
on the wrong foot, and that by exposing 
itself to a legitimate charge of meddling 
it may do the cause of free private entet- 
prise more harm than good.—Editorial 
in the Worcester (Massachusetts) G« 
zette. 
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EALTH EDUCATION today may be 
divided into three main divi- 
sions: 


“Health service comprises all those 
procedures designed to determine the 
health status of the child, to enlist his 
cooperation in health protection and 
maintenance, to inform parents of the 
defects that may be present, to prevent 
disease, to correct remediable defects. 

“Health instruction is that organiza- 
tion of learning experiences directed 
toward the development of favorable 
health knowledges, attitudes, and prac- 
tices. 

“Healthful school living designates 
the provision of a wholesome environ- 
ment, the organization of a healthful 
school day, and the establishment of 
such teacher-pupil relationships that 
give a safe and sanitary school favorable 
to the best development and living of 
pupils and teachers.” [Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, December 
1934] 

The responsibility of the classroom 
teacher for health and safety falls for 
the most part under the category of 
health service. His first responsibility 
in regard to health is to provide health- 
ful schoolroom conditions. The most 
important items for consideration are 
temperature, ventilation, seating, and 
protection of eyesight. 

Temperature—In order to facilitate 
keeping the schoolroom temperature at 
about 68 degrees Fahrenheit, the teacher 
might appoint a student to record the 
temperature at about four intervals 
during the day. If there is a difference of 
more than two degrees from 68, the 
student can be instructed either to take 
steps to correct the condition himself or 
to inform the teacher. The teacher can 
easily cool an overheated classroom by 
opening the windows or turning off the 
radiators, But often if the classroom is 
underheated, he may need to report the 
condition to custodian or principal. 

_ Ventilation—The problem of ventilat- 
ing a schoolroom is chiefly a problem of 
keeping air in motion. Some believe that 
mechanical devices for this purpose are 
not as efficient as the oldfashioned 
method of opening the windows from 
top and bottom. A window board should 


Classroom Administration and Pupil Health 


WILLIAM G. KEEGAN 


Teacher of Health Education, New Dorp 
Highschool, Staten Island, New York 


be used to prevent direct draft. When 
ventilating a room in this manner, the 
teacher should let the thermometer be 
his guide. A teacher who is warmly 
clothed may subject the pupils to severe 
cold if he uses his own feelings, rather, 
than the thermometer, as a guide for 
determining how wide the windows 
should be opened. 

Seating—Pupils with defective vision 
or hearing should, at the beginning of 
each term, be seated where they can see 
or hear to the best advantage. Those 
with defective vision may well be seated 
at the front of the room, on the window 
side, where they have a better view of 
the blackboard and good light. 

If the class is conducted on the social- 
ized recitation plan, the center of the 
room is usually the best place for the 
hard-of-hearing pupil. If the method is 
chiefly lecture, he should be seated in the 
front of the room. The cardiac pupil 
should be placed in the center of the 
room, where he will not do such chores 
as opening doors, cleaning boards, run- 
ning errands. 

Some school systems have a method 
by which the teacher can easily recog- 
nize a pupil with defective hearing, vi- 
sion, or heart condition. The pupil with 
defective vision has a green paster on 
his program card; the hard-of-hearing, 
a blue; the cardiac, a red. By looking at 
his program cards, the teacher immedi- 
ately locates pupils requiring special at- 
tention in seating. 

The teacher also has the responsibility 
of teaching and maintaining proper 
seating posture on the part of pupils. 
Good sitting posture is just as important 
as good standing posture. Pupils should 
be taught to sit with the hips well back, 
thighs resting on the seat, and feet upon 
the floor. 

Protection of eyesight — Classroom 
teachers should take steps, first, to 
prevent eyestrain and, second, to pro- 
tect those who already suffer from de- 
fective vision. By judicious manipula- 
tion of shade control and artificial light- 
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ing, the teacher can insure a maximum 
amount of light and at the same time 
prevent glare. In many instances proper ° 
light is more a matter of diffusion than 
intensity. 

Other steps which the teacher may 
take to conserve eyesight are: 

[1] Arranging pupils so that the light 
will come over the left shoulder, to prevent 
shadows on the paper while writing. For 
the left-handed student, the light should 
come over the right shoulder. If this can- 
not be arranged, seat the student near the 
window and minimize the effects of the 
shadow. 

[2] Avoiding standing near the window 
and causing pupils to face a strong glare. 

[3] Insisting on large writing by pupils 
at the blackboard, to avoid unnecessary 
eyestrain for the rest of the class, espe- 
cially those in the rear of the room. 

[4] Checking the sight of pupils who 
frequently complain of headache. 

[5] By using shades or other devices, 
glare may be eliminated from desk tops, 
paper, blackboards, and walls. 


Communicable diseases—The class- 
room teacher can be of invaluable help 
to the children in the class and to the 
community at large if he is on the alert 
to detect signs of communicable dis- 
eases. Teachers should familiarize them- 
selves with symptoms of children’s dis- 
eases (See Personal Growth Leaflet ror, 
“Our Common Diseases,”) and should 
refer to the proper authorities those who 
appear ill. 

Some general symptoms of commu- 
nicable diseases which the teacher may 
be able to detect either by observation or 
questioning are cough, sore throat, rapid 
loss of weight, and especially eruption 
of the skin. It is not the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility to determine what disease 
the child has, so long as he recognizes 
the possibility that the child may have a 
communicable disease and acts accord- 
ing to the plan set up by the school. 

Mental health—The teacher can help 
children to so deal with their environ- 
ment that they may be happier, more 
contented, and relieved of much dis- 
tress. Fortunate is the teacher who has 
the opportunity to work with a clinic 
which can help her maintain or improve 
the emotional stability and mental health 
of pupils under his care. 
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CARELESS WEAKNESS in the training 
Ae teachers is the common practice 

of teaching the theory of instruc- 
tion before the students have had any 
practical experience with the problems 
of education. . . . Quite the reverse is 
the proper method of procedure. If a 
student can try teaching first and thereby 
meet the problems which instructors 
face, then he will be able to see the sig- 
nificance of the theory. Or, if experience 
can go hand in hand with the theory 
which is introduced by the problems of 
experience, the value and understanding 
of theory are assured. 

Tryouts by inexperienced teachers do 
not necessarily mean giving the amateur 
full responsibility for the act of teaching. 
Apprenticeship, for instance, is a form 
which safeguards the children while 
giving the student in training an under- 
standing of the difficulties and problems 
of the teaching process. If this type of 
experience can be arranged for early in 
the teacher-training program and con- 
tinued for an appropriate percentage of 
the training courses, the situation is 
ideal. An expert teacher in control of 
the classes can prepare her apprentice 
helper for efficient mastery of the theory 
and the textbook. 

A second procedure, easier to arrange, 
is to assign student teachers, as early in 
their courses as possible, to schools as 
observer helpers. Specifically, during the 
September preceding the college year it 
is easy to make arrangements with se- 
lected schools and teachers for students 
to attend the school as observers, do 
everything they can to help under direc- 
tion, obtain as wide a variety of experi- 
ence as possible, and specifically secure 
local answers to questions and problems 
of theory that will arise in later courses. 

That this plan works has been demon- 
strated. For six years we followed the 
plan in training educational directors in 
department stores. No student was ad- 
mitted to the course unless he first se- 
cured two months of guided experience 
in department stores. He was provided 
with a long list of questions for which 
he was to record the solutions used by 
the stores in which he gained his ex- 
perience. That the experience made the 
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later theory understandable was appar- 
ent to both the students and their in- 
structors. 

For three years the College of Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, has been 
running a September experience project. 
The students voluntarily visit the school 
as helpers. Their duties are determined 
by the local faculty of the school in 
which they work, and what they are to 
look for and to record is prescribed by 
the college faculty. Again, the value of 
this experience has been carefully evalu- 
ated and has been found to be so good 
that the faculty is completely and per- 
manently committed to the plan. 

Other ways of giving students pre- 
liminary or concurrent experience are 
in operation here and there and with 
such success that the archaic plan of 
teaching theory in a vacuum can be ex- 
plained on no other ground than inertia 
and disregard for efficiency in teacher- 
training institutions—W. W. Cuarrters 
in Educational Research Bulletin, No- 
vember 20, 1940. (The Bulletin is pub- 
lished monthly by the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State Univer- 


sity.) 


A PARALLEL 
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AY I SUGGEST a certain parallel? 
M I do it with the utmost rever- 

ence, and I trust, without the 
slightest offense to the religious senti- 
ments of anyone who may read these 
lines. I am not instituting a comparison, 
but I would suggest a certain parallel 
between the life of the greatest man 
of the Nineteenth Century and the life 
of the Greatest of all the Centuries, the 
Son of Man. 

Both were of humble birth. God 
makes his great ones from the dust of 
the ground, breathing into their nostrils 
the breath of his own mighty life as 
they become living souls. 

Lincoln’s birthplace was a log cabin 
and Jesus was born in the manger of a 
stable. 

Lincoln’s father was a carpenter by 
trade and Jesus is referred to in the 
Gospels as “the son of the carpenter.” 

The words which Jesus used in his 
opening address there in the synagogue 
at Nazareth might have been incorpo- 
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rated bodily into Lincoln’s First Inau- 
gural. “The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me because He has anointed me to 
preach good tidings to the poor. He has 
sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
to set at liberty them that are bruised.” 

Both Lincoln and Jesus were lovers 
and users of the story, the parable, the 
homely saying which the common peo- 
ple would hear gladly and readily carry 
away in their minds. 

Both Lincoln and Jesus were hindered 
in their work by the moral extremists 
and bigots on the one hand and by the 
moral dullards and slow of heart to be- 
lieve the good things God had in store 
for the people, on the other. 

Of Lincoln’s personal appearance it 
might have been said as it was said of 
the promised Messiah: “There is no 
form nor comeliness in him that we 
should desire him.” 

The characteristic gravity of Lincoln’s 
face and the sadness which sat upon him 
almost overpoweringly during his years 
in the White House, how it reminds us 
incessantly of the One who was called 
“a Man of Sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.” 

And to complete that significant par- 
allel, you will all remember that it was 
on Good Friday, the anniversary of the 
Crucifixion of the Savior of Mankind, 
that Lincoln met his death. It would 
seem as if somehow in the Nineteenth 
Century as in the First, there could be 
no remission of the dreadful sin of slav- 
ery without the shedding of blood and 
the most precious blood we had. 

What a strange suggestive parallel! 
It seems no accident that the American 
Lincoln bore the Hebrew name of Abra- 
ham, Father of the Faithful in whose 
work for righteousness all the nations 
of the earth have been blessed. It seems 
no accident that when Lincoln entered 
the city of Richmond near the close of 
his life, as Jesus entered the city of 
Jerusalem in the last week of his earthly 
life, the colored people of Richmond 
were almost ready to fall down and hail 
him as a kind of second Messiah to their 
race. He surely marks one of the highest 
reaches of that Christian civilization 
which the coming of the Son of Man 
made _ possible. — Cuartes REYNOLDS 
Brown in Lincoln, The Greatest Man 
of the Nineteenth Century. (Macmillan, 


1923, 7p.) 
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Class of 1940, Hellerton 


(Pennsylvania) Highschool 


that commencement programs be 
democratically planned by students 
and faculty working together. 

The Educational Policies Commission 
in its recent report, Learning the Ways 
of Democracy, concludes with regard to 
craduation programs that “in an increas- 
ing number of schools, commencement 
has become an occasion both for demo- 
cratic participation by students and for 
the direction of the thoughts of students 
and audience alike to the principles of 
democracy.” 

Each year the Division of Publications 
of the NEA summarizes the principal 
features of scores of graduation pro- 
grams of the preceding year. These are 
published in the Vitalized Commence- 
ment Manual, the 1941 edition of which 
is now available. Programs pertaining to 
democracy are most numerous among 
those summarized in this Manual. 
Among the other areas around which 
programs are grouped are youth and 
vocational problems, purposes of educa- 
tion, the interpretation of school pro- 
grams, and anniversaries of school and 
community. 

Unusual features in the 1940 com- 
mencement programs include the fol- 
lowing: 

An All-Philadelphia Highschool Com- 
mencement program was staged at Tem- 
ple University Stadium. All the high- 
school bands were brought together, 
creating the largest assemblage of mu- 
sicians ever to play in the city. The entire 
group of graduates themselves formed a 
mass chorus. The speakers were Owen J. 
Roberts, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and 
Governor Arthur H. James. This pro- 
gram did not supersede the exercises in 
each local school, which wereheldasusual. 

The Morton Highschool in Richmond, 
Indiana, utilized another means of mak- 
ing its graduation program available to 
the community as a whole. The entire 


program was broadcast over a local radio 
station. 


PF YEARS THE JourNAL has advocated 


While most of the programs sum- 
marized utilize members of the class as 
participants, the program of the William 
Horlick Highschool at Racine, Wiscon- 
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Ideas for Commencement 


sin, consisted of four brief addresses by 
graduates of the last ten years—one of 
the class of 1931 now office manager of 
an automobile concern, one of the class 
of 1930 now in supervisory and relief 
work of the Racine County Relief De- 
partment, one of the class of 1932 now 
department secretary of Dormitories and 
Commons at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and one of the class of 1936 who was 
a senior in college. These alumnae were 
introduced as the voices of experience. 

Choral speaking was used effectively 
in a number of programs. One of these 
was the program of the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College built around the 
key beginning and closing words, “We 
Came to School.” The experiences of the 
members of the class in the school and 
their growth in understanding of life 
were related thru the medium of choral 
speech. A copy of the printed script may 
be obtained from the Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 20¢. 

At Oakvale, West Virginia, the gradu- 
ation program was built around the pro- 
duction of a safety film, “Life’s Too 
Short,” which had been filmed by the 
school during the year in connection 
with a film production project conducted 
by the Bureau of Educational Research 
of Ohio State University. Student talks 
described the filming of the picture. 
These were followed by the showing of 
the film. 


For the commencement programs in 





a number of schools the educational re- 
vue, “On Our Way,” was staged. It is 
an interpretation of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission report on The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democ- 
racy. Experience has shown that it can 
be used or adapted in either small or 
large schools. Single copies of script and 
music will be sent free upon application 
to the Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A number of topics will be especially 
timely for 1941 graduations. Among 
these will be democracy and its preser- 
vation, national defense and education, 
and Pan American relations. 

The recent report of the Educational 
Policies Commission, “Learning the 
Ways of Democracy,” provides a theme 
and a rich source of material for gradua- 
tion programs. Many topics and an 
abundance of ideas are also to be found 
in the series of Personal Growth Leaflets 
published by the NEA. 

The Vitalized Commencement Man- 
ual for 1941 contains summaries of scores 
of 1940 programs; the complete text of 
“The Struggle for Liberty,” produced by 
the Englewood, Colorado, Highschool; 
and several of the best articles of the year 
having to do with the development and 
management of graduation programs. 
The Manual may be obtained for 50¢ 
from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C—Ly te W. Asney. 
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GARDENING in 1941 


Paul H. Jones 


DIRECTOR, FORDSON HORTICULTURAL GAR- 
DENS, FORDSON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


RE YOU PLANNING to make a garden 
A in 1941? Is your club, your com- 
munity, or your board of edu- 
cation considering the development of 
a garden education program this com- 
ing spring? 

Now is the time to make those plans. 
A successful garden cannot be planned 
and executed in a hurry. It is not some- 
thing to be dreamed about one day and 
begun the next. Gardening, which has 
to follow the laws of nature, requires 
time. Success in any enterprise in which 
the climate and soil regulate the results 
requires a great deal of planning in ad- 
vance. A plan of action to insure garden- 
ing in 1941 would require that the edu- 
cation committee of a board of educa- 
tion, a garden group, or any other like 
group make decisions about: 


[1] The kind of instruction to be given. 

[2] The grades in which such an in- 
structional program should be placed. 

[3] The location of the garden develop- 
ment in the city. 

[4] The selection of the proper staff. 


The staff to do the work is of major 
importance. Just anyone in a school sys- 
tem or recreation department of a city 
cannot operate a garden program. These 
men and women must have a natural 
desire to produce foods and to cultivate 
plants. They must have a tolerance for 
the actions of children and skill enough 
to inspire them to do their work. They 
must like people and know how to get 
along with them. Everyone is critical of 
the things that he can see. A garden 
program is before the public eye, and 
each step of that program must be care- 
fully planned to avoid the errors and 
difficulties which may develop. 

If a community organization wishes 
to develop a gardening program as a 
part of the schools, it should formulate 
plans as wisely as possible and then send 
them to the local board of education 
with the request that the education com- 
mittee of the board investigate the pos- 
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sibility of including gardening in .the 
science curriculum. Such a program 
should not require expenditures that the 
community cannot bear. An inventory 
of the present educational practices in 
many communities would reveal that 
there are services being rendered now 
which do not justify the expenditure 
they require. The substitution of a cur- 
riculum that is better would be good 
business. 

The personnel necessary for a garden- 
ing program may be found among the 
present faculty of a school. Perhaps a 
person with a broader training in gar- 
dening should be employed. However, 
a decision regarding the director of such 
a program should not be made until a 
thoro study of the records of the present 
faculty has been made. There may be 
hidden talent that is not being used. 

After the program has progressed this 
far, there are a number of administra- 
tive details that should be determined. 
It might be that the board of education 
would welcome a citizens’ committee to 
assist in the early development of the 
program. After that it would be wise to 
permit the administration in the schools 
to assume full responsibility for the ex- 
ecution and direction of the project. 

The scheduling of classes during the 
school day, the type of garden develop- 
ment, the size of the plots, and the plants 
to grow should be studied and decided 
upon by the person chosen to direct this 
activity. This director should be given 
an opportunity to study and prepare all 
the details that are necessary for the pro- 
gram for at least from three to six 
months prior to the time that the pro- 
gram is introduced in the school. 

Planning to garden in 1941 may sound 
like a large task. It is. Children who have 
never gardened before or who have 
never had a seed to plant or who have 
not been allowed to dig in the earth 
present a real problem in educational ad- 
ministration and instruction. The difh- 
culties and the hazards will not all come 
at once. You can anticipate difficulties 
and plan for them. Gardening for the 
first time with a group of children will 
be fun as well as a serious enterprise. 
Try it. You owe it to your children. 


The schools and the adults of our 
country are depriving boys and girls of 
their rightful inheritance when they do 
not teach them about the value of soil 
and how to produce crops to provide or 
supplement their food needs. We can- 
not expect children to like vegetables 
and fruits if they have never had an op- 
portunity to taste them raw or cooked. 
It is not at all surprising to find that 
many of the foods we produce go to 
waste because there is no market. Thou- 
sands of young people, potential con- 
sumers, do not know what are the natu- 
ral resources of our land in terms of good 
food. The farmer produces them. The 
merchant buys them for a market that 
does not exist and is forced to relegate 
them to his garbage can. 

We learned recently that some senior 
highschool students did not know how 
to eat our native grapes. They had never 
picked them from the vine. They were 
familiar with the Old World type of 
grape, which is extensively produced in 
California, but the grapes that they could 
grow in their own backyard they did 
not know how to eat. Considering this 
we need not wonder why it is difficult 
to market a fruit as delicious as our own 
native grape. Thousands of young peo- 
ple do not know the kinds of apples that 
are desirable to eat out of hand or to 
cook. They might have been taught 
something about native grapes and 
apples in school. 

Meet your obligation by planning for 
the boys and girls of your community 
a gardening program in 1941. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN was born in a log cabin in 
Kentucky, February 12, 1809. His elementary edu- 
cation was obtained by the light of the fireplace. He 
worked at the hardest labor as farm hand and rail- 
splitter. In 1834 he was elected to the Illinois legis- 
lature where he served for eight years. He became an 
able lawyer. In 1846 he was elected to Congress. 
Later efforts to become a United States Senator 
ended in defeat. He was elected President of the 
United States in 1860 and reelected in 1864. On 
April 14, 1865, he was shot by an assassin and died 
the next day. Many people consider Abraham Lin- 
coln the greatest man of the nineteenth century. He 
rose from lowly beginnings to the highest office; led 
our Republic thru a crisis that might have destroyed 
it; and left a mighty heritage of kindliness, idealism, 
and political wisdom. 


ON REVERENCE FOR LAW 
Springfield, Illinois, January 27, 1837 


Let REVERENCE for the laws be breathed by every Amer- 
ican mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her 
lap; let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in col- 
leges; let it be written in primers, spelling-books, and in 
almanacs; let it be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed 
in legislative halls, and enforced in courts of justice. And, 
in short, let. it become the political religion of the nation; 
and let the old and the young, the rich and the poor, the 
grave and the gay of all sexes and tongues and colors and 
conditions, sacrifice unceasingly upon its altars—From an 
address before the Young Men’s Lyceum of Springfield in 
which Abraham Lincoln, a young man of 28, points out 
that the great dangers to the Republic come from evils and 
weaknesses within its own household. 


THE AMERICAN CITIZENS HANDBOOK 


Featuring the Spirit of America— 


The great documents of American liberty 
Our inspiring national songs and poems 
Our national shrines in beautiful pictures 
The United States Flag Code 

The story of Citizenship Recognition Day 
Facts every citizen should know 


Additional valuable features 


Why not present this matter to your associates and to 
civic and patriotic groups? You can then arrange to 
order several copies of THE AMERICAN CITIZENS HAND- 
BOOK, which should be in the personal library of every 
teacher and citizen and school in America. 
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To the Memory of Abraham Lincoln 


THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Speech at the Dedication of the National Cemetery at 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, November 19, 1863 
FourscorE and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a 
final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that 
that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense we cannot dedicate—we cannot con- 
secrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it 
far above our poor power to add or detract. The world will 
little note nor long remember what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us—that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 


These and many other fine patriotic se- 
lections will be found in The American 
Citizens Handbook, announced below. 


To take advantage of special offer, ORDER NOW 


COMMITTEE ON INDUCTION INTO CITIZENSHIP 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
I20I SIXTEENTH STREET NORTHWEST, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I wish to join in the project to publish THE AMERICAN 
CITIZENS HANDBOOK at the special introductory price 
of $1 ordered in advance. I understand that this attractive 
256-page clothbound book will be mailed to me prepaid 
around March 15, 1941. 


(-] Attached please find §...........0.0... IF sacticieisiain copies. 
[) Ball me for .............-<....... copies, a total of §........... 
RTE CT On ETT NE 
iid desenieccatesnncnchcsciuicsssnineeipiveelpeniincplastidaiialenao . 
I caked sesame 
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The Central Library 
m the Elementary School 


MARION GRADY 


Instructor in Library Science, George 

Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 

ville, Tennessee; Librarian, Peabody 
Demonstration School 


T Is A GIANT STEP 
from the modern 
elementary-school 
library to the mod- 

ern library of college and university. 
The educational wheel turns many times 
between the day the tiny kindergarten 
child makes his first visit to the ele- 
mentary-school library and the day on 
which he enters the university library for 
research purposes. It does not seem a 
giant step to him, however. He has been 
using libraries for pleasure-reading and 
for gaining information since he can re- 
member. He has grown up with li- 
braries! The encyclopedias, periodical in- 
dexes, special reference books, card cata- 
logs are as simple as ABC—why, he can- 
not remember the first time he used 
them. 

That may picture, in part, the typical 
college freshmen of 1970. But not today! 
Schools of today do not provide each 
child with uninterrupted library experi- 
ence. The library, as a source of reading 
enjoyment and intellectual expansion, 
as a place to spend leisuretime pleas- 
antly, has not yet been established so 
firmly and so naturally in the life of the 
child that he considers it a part of his 
everyday life. It should be as natural for 
him to go to the library for certain needs 
as it is to go to the grocery store for other 
needs. The library habit should be estab- 
lished early. School authorities have only 
recently begun to recognize that fact 
and for this reason, the central ele- 
mentary-school library is just beginning 
to take its place in schools. 

Classroom collections have been in 
existence for a long time and a fine pur- 
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This is a plea 
for pleasant, in- 
formal, and at- 
tractive elemen- 
tary-school _ li- 
braries. 


pose they have served. They are not out- 
moded yet and it is to be hoped that they 
never will be. The classroom collection, 
however, should not compose the total 
book resources to be used by any one 
grade. Its main value is in helping to in- 
troduce a topic of interest. For the 
proper expansion and exploration of 
the subject, the larger central book col- 
lection should be used to its capacity. 

Intelligent, forward-thinking princi- 
pals and teachers in elementary schools 
are beginning to realize the value of 
pooling resources. They know that by 
doing this there is more material of a 
wider range to be used by all; there is 
less need for duplication in order to serve 
varying levels of ability and interest in 
different grades. 

Here, too, administrators recognize a 
measure of economy when it becomes 
so obviously unnecessary to spend money 
several times for the same material as is 
often the case when, say, the fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade teachers are all 
building separate classroom collections. 


Courtesy, Los Angeles Public Schools 


A book such as Earle’s Child Life in 
Colonial Days may be of use in the 
fourth grade when a study of children 
in other lands is progressing. It is useful 
in a fifth-grade unit on gardening be- 
cause of the chapter on flower lore and 
a sixth-grade unit on books and records 
because of the chapters on books in 
colonial days. Dozens of books can be 
used thus for an interchange of material. 
It is more sensible and economical to 
place them in a central library and to 
spend the amount that would be neces- 
sary for duplicates on a wider selection 
and variety of material. 

The development of the central ele- 
mentary-school library has come as a 
result of changes in educational method. 
The trend away from complete reliance 
on the textbook brought a demand from 
progressive teachers for more materials 
with which to work, greater resources 
upon which to draw. Classroom collec- 
tions could not meet the needs of the ex- 
panding curriculum. 

With the change in approach came 
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added duties and responsibilities for the 
teacher, whose concern became the de- 
velopment of the child in such manner 
as would best prepare him to assume his 
_ proper place in a democratic society. 
‘The teacher’s program now varies with 
each child; the number of children with 
whom she works has become greater. 
Her role in the training of little citizens 
is of more importance than ever before. 
How can she hope to accomplish so 
much in the same length of time? 
Along with the establishment of the 
central library in elementary schools has 
come a new member on the faculty, the 
librarian, especially trained in the field 
of children’s literature and in methods 
of organizing and working with ma- 
terials. In her, teachers recognize a 
helper eager to cooperate with whatever 
activities or interests are being devel- 
oped. The librarian organizes the ma- 
terials so that they are readily accessible. 
Because of her work, there is a larger 
quantity of material to supplement 
teachers’ introductions to subjects thru 
classroom collections and discussions. 
The teacher plans her work with the 
librarian in order that the librarian may 
have a thoro understanding of classroom 
needs and so that the proper materials 
may be available at the right time. The 
alert teacher keeps the librarian in- 
formed regarding trends of interest in 
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e the classroom so that an effective pro- 
gram of display in the library may help 
il to expand interests into related fields. 
2. Only when there is such a carefully 
d planned procedure can the library fulfill 
1s one of its fundamental purposes—the 
in enrichment of the teaching program. 
ye Such enrichment, however, is only one 
il. function of the central elementary-school 
to library. It must assume its share of the 
to school’s increasing responsibility for the 
5 training of the child for his place in 
yn society. Respect for the rights of others 
is one of the first essentials toward suc- 
le- cessful living in a democracy. The wise 
a librarian brings such training to children 
rd. thru the use of the library from the first 
ce day they enter its doors. Tho allowed 
m free movement, they are taught to be 
als quiet so that others may not be dis- 
ces turbed. They are shown that it is more 
ec- considerate to walk around someone 
ex- rather than to walk between him and 
the light. They are taught to wait their 
me 


turns at the desk. They are taught to 
bring their books back on time so that 
ON 
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they will not keep someone else waiting 
for the books. If there are choice nooks 
in the library, they are encouraged to 
share them with others. 

Children are taught the proper care 
of furniture, equipment, and materials, 
so that these may be enjoyed by all for 
the longest time possible. The librarian 
not only works with groups and indi- 
vidual children to this end, but she trains 
her young student librarians to influence 
other boys and girls in the best ways of 
caring for property. 

In the early elementary grades, chil- 
dren are easily taught to perform the 
simple routines of charging books. As a 
rule, they are extremely careful to get 
the books and cards stamped correctly 
and to place the cards in the right place 
to be filed later. In the upper elementary 
grades, progressively more responsibility 
is assumed. The older children willingly 
keep tables and reading nooks cleared 
of books and magazines not in use, keep 
paper off the floor, and even shelve books 
and magazines. They often take great 
interest in helping the librarian with 
such mechanical processes as pasting, 
clipping, and mending books. Training 
children to render such services is not 
only beneficial to them but it frees a 
larger proportion of the librarian’s time 
for children who need her attention. 

There is some vocational training in- 
volved here. With the proper suggestion 
from the librarian, children look on the 
library as a business which they are help- 
ing to run. If their duties are varied, 
they may become familiar with the dif- 
ferent kinds of activities which make it 
possible for the library to serve the 
school. The older children will learn the 
importance of system and order, and in 
shelving books and using the card cata- 
log will become familiar with filing 
principles. 

Educational advantages offered chil- 
dren by the library are varied and many. 
The facilities for recreational reading 
put at their disposal numerous books 
and magazines from which they glean 
information while developing a taste for 
good literature. Reading habits are 
formed thru such informal exposure to 
good reading materials—habits which 
will carry over into adult life as leisure- 
time activities thru use of the public 
library. 

Tho there is not much work of the 
research type in the elementary school, 





there is enough demand for it to keep 
the teacher and the librarian busy show- 
ing children how to use books and 
library tools. The groundwork for such 
training is begun in the second or third 
grade with simple activities or indi- 
vidual explanations. The instruction is 
increased in the upper grades until fifth- 
and sixth-grade children can use with 
ease books, library tools such as the card 
catalog, and simple reference works. 
This training is not the least educational 
contribution made to the child by the 
library for it helps him to do his present 
work more efficiently and prepares him 
to do research independently. It puts at 
his finger tips the key to all sources of 
information available in libraries and 
books. 

In numerous newly established ele- 
mentary-school libraries, a too formal 
and too regimented note has predomi- 
nated in the furnishings. Books, formal 
library tables and chairs, bookshelves, 
a card catalog, and a desk are the regu- 
lar and, in the majority of cases, the sole 
furnishings of the room. With the same 
amount of money, a pleasant, attractive 
room might have been created which 
would have appealed to the esthetic side 
of the child and would have provided 
him with homelike and cultured sur- 
roundings. Has the physical side of the 
elementary-school library been so neg- 
lected by librarians and administrators 
because the traditional, formal way of 
furnishing libraries has carried over 
from college and highschool? 

This is a plea for pleasant, informal, 
elementary-school library rooms. Let 
there be appropriate draperies at. the 
windows. Let there be comfortable fur- 
niture of the living-room type where a 
child can curl up and lose himself in 
his book. There is not so much work of 
the research type but what a few tables 
and chairs will serve adequately; let 
these be in the minority. If possible, let 
there be a rug and a fireplace. Let there 
be floor lamps and reading nooks. Let 
there be beautiful pictures and colorful 
bulletinboards on the walls and attrac- 
tive bookends on not-too-formal tables. 
Let there be flowers. Let the room asa 
whole breathe warmth and give the 
child a feeling of welcome security and 
pleasure. If he is surrounded by beauty 
and culture in a room that is designed to 
bring him wholesome pleasure, may he 
not become a better individual ? 
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HOW DULL 


How dull 

My pupils seemed 

The day that I forgot 

To look at them with kindly eyes 
And smile. 


And yet 

On other days 

When I was glad and matched 

My zest for life with theirs, they seemed 
So bright! 

—Marie Hays Spence in Texas Outlook 


If you lined up all the 21,000,000 
Americans between 16 and 24 years of 
age and called on all those who live on 
farms and in villages of less than 2500 
to come forward, almost half would step 
out. Three out of every five are farmers’ 
sons or daughters; the rest belong to 
families that live by other occupations, 
tho their homes are in rural areas— 
From Guideposts for Rural Youth by 
E. L. Kirkpatrick (American Council 
on Education, 1940, 168p. $1). 


Rural highschool teachers will find 
in Guidance Programs for Rural High- 
schools a helpful report outlining guid- 
ance service at the secondary-school 
level. Published by the U. S. Office of 
Education in 1940 (58p), it may be had 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington, D. C., for 10¢. 


Farmer Founders of Our Nation— 
George Washington said, “The more 
I am acquainted with agricultural af- 
fairs, the better I am pleased with them; 
insomuch, that I can nowhere find so 
great satisfaction as in those innocent 
and useful pursuits. In indulging these 
feelings, I am led to reflect how much 
more delightful to an undebauched 
mind is the task of making improve- 
ments on the earth than all the vain- 
glory which can be acquired from ravag- 
ing it, by the most uninterrupted career 
of conquests.” Are your students ac- 
quainted with Washington, the farmer? 
Jefferson, the farmer? Do they know 
that these patriots were ahead of their 
time as soil conservationists? That 
Washington practiced crop rotations and 
Jefferson, contour cultivation? That 
Patrick Henry said, “Since the achieve- 
ment of our independence, he is the 
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greatest patriot who stops the most 
gullies”? A special program devoted to 
this subject may well be presented 
on Washington’s birthday. Personal 
Growth Leaflet 25, “Selections from 
George Washington,” will be useful in 
this connection. See page A-28 for infor- 
mation about Leaflets. 


Conservation Library—The Rural- 
School Service page for last month was 
devoted to the subject of conservation. 
To the teaching aids suggested there, 
rural teachers will wish to add the fol- 
lowing “conservation library” suggested 


by the Office of Education: 


Conservation in the Education Program, 
10¢ 

Teaching Conservation 
Schools, 20¢ 

Curriculum Content in Conservation for 
Elementary Schools, 15¢ 

Conservation Excursions, 15¢ 

Farm Forestry, 15¢ 

Conserving Farm Lands, 30¢ 

Landscaping the Farmstead, 15¢ 

Opportunities for the Preparation of 
Teachers in Conservation Education, 5¢ 

Good References for Conservation Educa- 
tion in Secondary Schools, free 

Good References for Conservation Edu- 
cation in Elementary Schools, free 

Good References on Conservation of Trees 
and Forests for Use in Elementary 
Schools, free 

Good References on Conservation of Birds, 
Animals, and Wild Flowers for Use in 
Elementary Schools, free 


in Elementary 


Free publications are available from the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. The others should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Safety Education in the Rural 
School is the title of a 56-page manual 
published by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 35¢. 


As a followup of an active reading pro- 
gram in the rural and elementary schools 
of Otoe County, Nebraska, local history 
was used as the theme for school floats at 
the Annual Nebraska City Apple Har- 
vest Festival. Thirty-five floats presented 
replicas of original buildings, vehicles of 
transportation, Indian scenes, agricul- 
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tural implements past and present, his- 
torical characters, and the like. Many 
schools built their subjectmatter about 
their float for several weeks before and 
after the parade. Historical museums, 
old-timer talks to students at school, and 
community pioneer meetings are direct 
outcomes of the parade, according to 
Wayne O. Reed, county superintendent. 


Report Cards—tn one school a unique 
system is being tried. At the end of each 
month the pupil writes a letter to his 
parents evaluating and analyzing his 
own work, with the help of the teacher. 
This is part of the language work of the 
upper elementary grades.—E. A. Mor- 
gan, Northern Montana College, Havre, 
Montana. 


In my rural school, the best job of 
reading that was done one year oc- 
curred in preparing for Lincoln’s birth- 
day. The fourth thru the seventh grades 
read all the references concerning Lin- 
coln in their readers, histories, and li- 
brary books. Then in the course of a 
class discussion, facts concerning Lin- 
coln’s life were placed on the board in 
approximately chronological order. At 
the close of this discussion period, the 
pupils enthusiastically wrote stories 
about Lincoln, which were later read at 
an assembly for parents.—Ruth Cushing 
Lay, quoted by Edwin H. Reeder in 
Illinois Education. (In connection with 
Lincoln’s birthday programs, Personal 
Growth Leaflet 27, “Selections from 
Abraham Lincoln,” will be useful. See 
page A-21.) 


Quiz, an attractively illustrated booklet 
of 400 questions and answers about the 
American railroads, their history, size. 
and services, will be sent free by the As 
sociation of American Railroads, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 
in response to written requests from 
teachers. 


One-teacher elementary schools ac- 
count for more than 60 percent of the 
nation’s 200,000 rural schools but there 
are nearly 45,000 elementary rural 
schools having more than one teacher 
and about 27,000 combined elementary 
and highschools and separate high- 
schools. 
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J.C. HOGLAN 


Superintendent of Schools, Cl.erokee, Iowa 


program in the Wilson Highschool, 

Cherokee, Iowa, was at a decidedly 
low ebb. The reason was largely finan- 
jal. There was in force a policy of long 
standing that anyone who participated 
in any activity was admitted free to all 
activities. It made no difference whether 
it was football, basketball, wrestling, or 
track season, boys who were out for one 
sport were guests at not only their own 
activity, but at all the other athletic con- 
tests on the calendar. Band members, 
since they furnished music on all such 
occasions, were also on the free list, as 
were teachers because they spent count- 
less hours in helping carry out the ac- 
tivity program. 

The net result was a cramped and defi- 
nitely limited program of extracurricu- 
lum activities, poor equipment, little of 
it, and trips inadequately financed, with 
transportation donated and _ students 
often finding it necessary to finance 
themselves or stay at home. A great 
many times the coach or faculty sponsor 
had to dig down into his own pocket to 
pay the expense of some member of the 
squad who might otherwise have had to 
remain at home. 

Many students did not care to partici- 
pate in activities under these conditions 
and since the morale was low, it was 
hext to impossible to stir up a crowd for 
the performances. Many times efforts 
were made to get a good representation 
of students out to a football or basket- 
ball game and tickets were offered to 
them at ten cents each, but this did not 
meet with much success. Often the paid 
admissions at a game were not enough 
to pay the officials. Now the members of 
this same studentbody pay ten cents a 
Week for the activity ticket whether 
they have an event that week or not— 
and they like it! 

This difference in attitude has come 


Fimo SHORT YEARS AGO the activity 


An Activity Ticket Plan That Works 





about because the faculty realized that 
a change in policy was necessary. A 
whole year was taken to devise a plan, 
convince the teachers, and win. over the 
support of the students. The new plan 
was thoroly discussed at several faculty 
meetings. It was necessary to win the 
teachers 100 percent, for without their 
support the plan would have been 
doomed from the beginning. After this 
was done, every conceivable argument 
was brought up against it and answers 
devised to refute the arguments. 

The teachers then presented the pro- 
gram for discussion in homerooms. The 
English classes debated the issue until 
finally students refused the negative 
side because, as they explained it, the 
argument was all one way. General as- 
semblies were held to advance the plan. 
These discussions were soon led by 
students. The faculty dropped into the 
background just as soon as enough stu- 
dent leaders were sufficiently well in- 
structed to carry on. Soon the number 
opposing the plan became relatively 
small; they were individually consulted 
by other students and by members of 
the faculty. 

The most common argument against 
the plan was that the boys who “put on 
the show” should not have to pay to at- 
tend it. However, if athletes and musi- 
cians are exempted from paying, the 
free list becomes so great the whole plan 
will “fizzle” for lack of support. It was 
easy to convince the skeptical that it is 
not so much a question of paying to par- 
ticipate as it is of supporting someone 
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else’s activity if he will in turn support 
yours. 

At the end of the school year there 
was little doubt that the plan had been 
well sold. Students were asking if it 
could be started the following fall. An 
election was held in the homerooms to 
see if the students were ready to give it 
a trial thruout the next school year. 
There was not a single negative vote. 
The following fall 98 percent of the 
entire studentbody bought the ticket. 
Every teacher also bought one. 

Our ticket now has been in use for 
four years. Never has the students’ sup- 
port fallen below 97 percent. It is not 
difficult for the young people to see that 
as a result of the plan, which they now 
assume as their own, their equipment is 
good and there is plenty of it. Student 
trips are adequately financed. Large and 
peppy crowds greet every public per- 
formance. The students all come and 
they bring the adults. There is marvel- 
ous school spirit. Finance is not now a 
problem. 

Our students pay ten cents each week 
over a period of thirty weeks and for 
this investment about $15 worth of 
single admissions are granted. If we 
count out one particular activity in 
which a student participates, there are 
enough other admissions included to 
make the ticket a good investment. For 
those financially unable to carry the ob- 
ligation, a job is provided in school to 
care for the payments. Thus no one is 
left out. The plan is not compulsory ex- 
cept for students participating in an 
activity, who must be paid uptodate on 
their ticket as part of their eligibility re- 
quirement. This year, however, every 
one of the nearly four hundred students 
is carrying the ticket. 

We spend the money on the students’ 
activities so they can see where it is 
going. We make it compulsory for every 
participant to carry the ticket whether 
he is the best or the least valuable man 
on the squad. Most important of all, we 
keep the values of the plan before the 
students at every opportunity. The plan 
will not run without effort, but it’s easy 
if you get up a good head of steam be- 
fore starting and throw in a little fuel 
now and then. 
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FTA College Chapters—Since the 
list was published in the January Jour- 
NAL, the National Committee, FTA, has 
granted or renewed charters to the fol- 
lowing chapters. The sponsor’s name 
follows: 

Two Years 


Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, Idaho; 
Thelma B. Culver 

Eastern New Mexico Junior College, Portales; 
F. A. Ogle 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Floyd Gove 

Dixie Junior College, St. George, Utah; B. Glen 
Smith 


Current 


Indiana University, Bloomington; H. E. Moore 

Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Ken- 
tucky; Frank B. Miller 

Weber College, Ogden, Utah; John Benson 


National Chairman’s Letter to FTA 
Chapters—lIt is the policy of the Na- 
tional Committee, FTA, to encourage 
reading among members beyond that 
required in regular courses, looking to- 
ward the formation of a reading habit 
that will persist thruout life. To that 
end, books are sent each year for the 
chapter library to build up an attractive 
collection over a period of years. The re- 
tail value of these books this year totals 
over $12.50. They were shipped the mid- 
dle of January to FTA sponsors, whose 
chapters have paid dues for 1940-41. 


[1] Life of Horace Mann by Mary Pea- 
body Mann. Published by the NEA. 611p. 
$2. 

[2] Horace Mann at Antioch by Joy 
Elmer Morgan. Published by the NEA 
under the Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund. 
608p. $2. 

[3] Handbook of Parliamentary Law by 
F. M. Gregg. Ginn. 112p. $1. 

[4] Learning the Ways of Democracy 
by Educational Policies Commission, NEA. 
486p. $1. 

[5] Why Pay Taxes by David Cushman 
Coyle. Published by National Home Li- 
brary Foundation, Wash., D. C., 182p. 25¢. 

[6] American Citizens Handbook. Pub- 
lished by the NEA under the Hugh Birch- 
Horace Mann Fund. (To be ready March 
15, 1941) 256p. $1. 

[7] Our Forests by David Cushman 
Coyle. Published by National Home Li- 
brary Foundation. 153p. 25¢. 

[8] All the Children of All the People 
by William Hawley Smith. Macmillan. 
346p. $1.60. 

[9] Horace Mann: His Ideas and Ideals 
by Joy Elmer Morgan. Published by Na- 
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HARRY CLARK 


State NEA Director for 
Tennessee and superin- 
tendent of schools, 
Knoxville, has given an 
effective leadership to 
the FTA movement in 
Tennessee, so that the 
state now has six FTA 
chapters. 


tional Home Library Foundation. 152p. 
25¢. [Order from the NEA. ] 

[10] Go Forth and Teach by Horace 
Mann. Published by Committee on Horace 
Mann Centennial, NEA. 148p. 50¢. 

[11] A Century of Public Teacher Edu- 
cation by Charles A. Harper. Published by 
the NEA under the Hugh Birch-Horace 
Mann Fund. 175p. 50¢. 

[12] Teaching as a Career by Institute 
for Research. Published by the Institute, 
Chicago. 36p. 75¢. 

[13] Henry Barnard by Ralph C. Jen- 
kins and Gertrude C. Warner. Published 
by Connecticut State Teachers Association, 
Hartford. 118p. 25¢. 

[14] Those Who Bear the Torch by 
Horace Mann Schools, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Published by Com- 
mittee on Horace Mann Centennial, NEA. 
160p. $1. 

[15] Chautauqua Textbook on Horace 
Mann by William F. Phelps. Published by 
Committee on Horace Mann Centennial, 
NEA. 64p. 15¢. 

[16] A Century of Public Teacher Edu- 
cation by Central Missouri State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg. 48p. 


The above books are in addition to the 
set of more than 100 Personal Growth 
Leaflets furnished each chapter library 
and the 20 Personal Growth Leaflets and 
g issues of the NEA Journat furnished 
for the library of each member of the 
chapter. 


Relative Values—Students who ex- 
pect to be teachers spend their time and 
several hundred dollars a year in college 
to prepare themselves for the profession. 
Is it then not worth their while to set 
aside $2 a year for FTA membership, 
which makes them a part of the great 
state and national education associations, 
thus establishing a lifelong connection 


which will have much to do with their 
progress and success? 


The FTA Pledge—Some schools are 
arranging to have this printed regularly 
in the college catalog, since it appeals to 
all who expect to teach. Officers of FTA 
chapters may wish to consult the heads 
of their schools to arrange for such a 
plan generally. 


FTA strength is greatest in colleges 
where chapters include members from 
all four classes, thus developing a con- 
tinuing leadership. The trend in teach- 
ers colleges is to make the first two years 
prevocational- This increases the need 
for FTA work among freshmen and 
sophomores. 


Teacher education in a democracy 
must have a definite objective. The ob- 
jective of teacher education is to make 
available leaders in learning who have 
[1] an understanding of the purposes 
and functions of education in our de- 
mocracy, and [2] the ability to guide 
learners at the different learning levels 
in the selection of worthwhile activities 
and experiences, and to aid learners in 
using their abilities, aptitudes, experi- 
ences, and interests toward the achieve- 
ment of their life purposes—From a 
statement by the NEA Committee on 
Supply, Preparation, and Certification of 
Teachers and a committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges. 


All NEA Life Members are con- 
sidered honorary sponsors of Future 
Teachers of America and are invited to 
take a special interest in FTA groups. 


The hishest ambition of every good 
teacher is to be excelled by his pupils. 
The one thing he wants more than any- 
thing else is that those whom he teaches 
will surpass him in every respect—in 
brains, character, achievement. As every 
normal father is prouder of his son’s suc- 
cess than of his own, is made happier by 
his son’s accomplishments than by his 
own independent work, so every normal 
teacher looks with happiness and pride 
on the success of those who were once 


his students——William Lyon Phelps. 
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New Life Members Received in 
December 


Araska—James C. Ryan 

ArizoNa—Robert G. Adams 
CaLIFORNIA—Mary Floy Barnes 

District oF CoLuMBIA—Miss O. B. Tymous 
IpaHo—EImer Wagner 

Kentucky—John Ross Kinzer 
Louistana—Joseph S. Kluchin 

MissourI—E. H. Beumer, Ralph S. Harris 
NEeBRASKA—Pearl Donoho 

RuovE IsLanp—Charles Owen Ethier 
Wasuincton—Joe A. Chandler 


A Teacher’s Prayer 


[ hurt a little child today; 

Forgive me, Lord, tonight I pray. 

She lifted trusting eyes to mine 

With question that she could not find. 
I chided with swift-spoken word 

That what I’d said she had not heard. 
A sudden cloud across her face 
Banished sweet smile into space. 

The matter dropped; and yet tonight 
I'm haunted by that darkened light. 
Dear God, tomorrow let me bring 

Some word to make that child’s heart sing! 


HELEN M. Goonricn, 
Salisbury, Vermont. 


For Teachers of Exceptional 
Children 


yyDo you BELONG to the NEA Depart- 
ment of Special Education? Its purposes 
are “to study and promote all phases of 
special education for those who on ac- 
count of psychological, physical, or social 
considerations ought not, or in spite of 
supplementary assistance, cannot be edu- 
cated along with the typical group”—the 
blind and partially seeing, the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing, the mentally deficient, the 
socially maladjusted, the delicate, the crip- 
pled, the speech defective, the gifted. If 
you desire a copy of the latest issue of 
the News Letter of the Department or are 
interested in becoming a member, write 
to the president, Jessie A. Tritt, super- 
visor of education of exceptional children, 
856 Chamber of Commerce Building, Los 
Angeles, California. 


American History in Fiction 


Ww Tue Journat would like to see a man- 
uscript for a Personal Growth Leaflet on 
“American History in Fiction.” This leaflet 
would be a selected list of the best books 
covering all periods and areas of our his- 
tory. It would provide a program for per- 
sonal reading covering several years. All 
manuscripts should be in before June 1, 
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1941, when the Journat staff will make the 
final selection. Specifications for Personal 
Growth Leaflets will be sent on request. 


Educational Opportunity 


jy THE DEFENSE against a bad idea is a 
better idea; the defense against a half truth 
is a truth; the defense against propaganda 
is education; and it is in education that 
democracies must place their trust. We 
must not keep our people from reading 
or listening. We must not censor what they 
see or hear. The good citizen must know. 
Then we shall not be seduced by the 
blandishments of the enemy. The good 
citizen must answer. Then we can tol- 
erate the abuses of freedom of speech. 
In modern warfare, with the initial cam- 
paigns fought over the air waves and in 
the press, the first line of defense lies in 
our schools and in other means of educa- 
tion. Our teachers, and not the marines, 
will be the “first to fight."—William F. 
Russell. 


To Teachers on Retirement 


s& Ovr ATTENTION has been called to an 
act by a retired teacher which will prob- 
ably appeal to other retired teachers as an 
opportunity for service. This teacher pre- 
sented to a Future Teachers chapter the 
fine professional library she had accumu- 
lated over long years. Here it will exert 
a fine influence. The list of FTA chapters 
is published in THe Journat from time 
to time; you may discover a chapter to 
which you would like to give professional 
books you no longer need. 


The Job Ahead 


sy AT THIs TIME I am more convinced than 
ever that the men and women of our pro- 
fession are indispensable in this crisis. The 
aggressive leadership and quick action [of 
educators] which have characterized the 
development of the training program to 
date are of vital importance. Our watch- 
word must be now! 

In the vocational training program we 
ought to be doing two things—now: 

First, we must make our present train- 
ing program hit its mark with efficiency. 
The reports are already bulging with evi- 
dence of success on this score. 

Second, we should be making definite 
plans now for the expansion of this pro- 
gram. 

Look at the record: In Germany every 
employable person at work or in training 
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. . . technical and vocational schools run- 
ning at capacity in the captive countries 

. skilled workers being shipped into 
Germany. England and France for a long 
time tried to carry on defense without 
total organization. In the United States 
there are five or six million employable 
people out of work . . . most of these peo- 
ple need preparatory training or “refresher 
courses.” 

Conclusion: Either we are going to put 
these employables to work or we are not 
going to be equal to the threat we now 
face. If we are going to put them to work, 
they must be trained. They must be started 
in training weeks and months before the 
factories are ready to put them to work 
or the factories, to an unwarranted extent, 
will mark time for want of skilled hands. 

Nobody yet has a blueprint of the exact 
total needs of industry. Every one of us, 
with our local, regional, and national ex- 
periences and contacts must be planning 
now how we can meet future demands 
with school-training facilities. Especially 
will local administrators and advisory com- 
mittees consisting of representatives of 
labor and management know how to pro- 
vide a balanced expansion of the program. 
But there must be expansion. 

Be sure of this: We shall be much safer 
when all hands are trained and are at 
work.—John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 


missioner of Education. 


Regional Conferences of the 
Educational Policies Commission 


sy THE scHEDULE for the series of regional 
conferences on citizenship education being 
held by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion has now been completed. Copies may 
be obtained from the Commission at 1201 


Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


School Masters’ Rotary Luncheon 


3x THE sCHOOL MASTERS’ ROTARY CLUB 
luncheon is one of the high spots of every 
winter meeting. It is usually served to a 
capacity crowd in the largest ballroom in 
the convention city. The president of the 
Club, Superintendent Sam Neveln of Aus- 
tin, Minnesota, announces the twenty- 
fourth annual luncheon at the Traymore 
Hotel at noon on Wednesday, February 
26. Superintendent Herold C. Hunt of 
Kansas City, Missouri, formerly District 
Governor of Rotary International, will be 
the speaker. Superintendent Raymond C. 
Burdick of Huntington, New York, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Club, is in charge 
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of the arrangements. The price of the 
luncheon is $1.25. Tickets will be on sale 
at Convention Headquarters and at the 
Nations Schools booth. Sale of tickets will 
close Tuesday, February 25, at 5:00 PM. 
Ticket holders will be admitted first. 


A Different Person 


vv Ir was after school, and _ red-haired 
freckle-faced Jerry had just finished clean- 
ing the boards for Miss Jones. “Why can’t 
you be like this during school hours?” 
said the teacher as she, with genuine af- 
fection, placed her arm about the shoulders 
of the little fellow who caused go percent 
of the premature gray hairs in her pre- 
maturely gray head. “You know, you’re 
an entirely different person after school. 
You seem really to want to be friendly 
and helpful.” 

Turning half-tearful eyes that two hours 
before had flashed undaunted defiance to 
the stern commands of his teacher, Jerry 
replied, “Ain’t it funny, Miss Jones—I was 
just thinkin’ the same thing about you.”— 
A. ]. Foy Cross, director of instruction, 


Public Schools, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Are You Thinking about Them? 


vy Many QuEsTIONs are now being asked 
in Washington on the following points: 
If the United States is to intervene to pre- 
vent a British defeat, what are the actual 
military probabilities for 1941 and 1942? 
If Britain is able to win with our aid, what 
kind of peace does it propose to make? 
Can the American people assume that a 
victory over Hitler will allow them to live 
in peace and security at the end of the 
war without assuming any further respon- 
sibility for the future of England? If not, 
what kind of system would we offer Eu- 
rope as an alternative to Nazi domina- 
tion? These questions deserve thoughtful 
consideration—W. T. Stone in Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, December 27, 1940. 


Is Your Address Correct? 


yy Di you receive this issue of THE 
JOURNAL at your correct address? If not, 
please fill in the blank below and return it 
to the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C.: 


NEW ADDRESS 


OLD ADDRESS 
| | nee 


PRR rt ite cer Ad pe eae 


Conference on Education and 
Defense 


sy Representatives from seven city school 
systems and one state department of edu- 
cation will meet in Washington under the 
auspices of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission for a two-weeks’ period, January 
21 to February 2, to prepare plans and 
teaching materials on education and de- 
fense. Howard E. Wilson of Harvard 
University will act as the coordinator of 
the conference. The National Committee 
on Education and Defense requested that 
the Educational Policies Commission take 
steps to prepare teaching material relat- 
ing to the defense situation and the de- 
velopment of loyalty to American democ- 
racy. In carrying out this request, the 
Commission plans to utilize a large 
amount of material gathered during its 
recent study of citizenship education in 
ninety secondary schools as reported in 
its recent volume Learning the Ways of 
Democracy. The National Committee on 
Education and Defense is sponsored jointly 
by the NEA and the American Council 
on Education. 


Susan B. Anthony—February 
15, 1820-March 13, 1906 


yy SusaN B. ANTHONY was not the cham- 
pion of women alone; she was the friend 
of all humanity. Human achievement and 
human development were her chief con- 
cern during the long span of her useful 
life. Her work for the betterment of the 
conditions of women carried with it the 
betterment of conditions for men as well, 
for men and women have a common des- 
tiny.— Adelaide Howe Sisson. 


Manuscript Writing and Spelling 
Achievement 


yi AMONG THE ADVANTAGES claimed for 
manuscript writing is that it contributes 


to the improvement of children’s spelling, 
Jonathan W. Varty has subjected this 
claim to experimentation. His study (pub- 
lished by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contributions to Education, No, 
749) revealed that “manuscript writing js 
of no more assistance than cursive writing 
in fostering spelling gain in the popula- 
tion studied in this investigation.” 


Largest Institutions of Higher 
Education 
Full- All- 


time Rank resident Rank 
students students 


Institution 


California 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles 
Minnesota 
Columbia 
Illinois 
Ohio State 
Mew York U......... 5. 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


20,028 
11,049 
») 


_ 
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26,529 
16,491 
17,019 
35623 
15,736 
14,870 
135742 
13,564 
21,970 
103339 

9,696 
=45*75 

8,580 
11,392 
10,069 
13430 

9,078 

7,820 

8,290 

72946 
12,404 

8,026 
19,085 
15,196 
ee 
11,689 
10,604 
10,425 

9,677 


U. of Washington 

C. C. of New York.... 
Harvard 

Louisiana State U..... 
U. of Pennsylvania. ... 
Cornell 


Pennsylvania State.... 
Brooklyn 


[oe re 
Nebraska 

Indiana 

Pittsburgh 

Oklahoma 
Northwestern........ 
Southern Calif 


Cincinnati 
Boston U 
Chicago 
Western Reserve 


—School and Society, December 14, 1940. 


Joy at Mount Joy 


sv CLARENCE scHock of Mount Joy, Penn- 
sylvania, according to an Associated Press 


dispatch, has given | Cont. on page A-26| 


PERRY SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 


Has been 100 percent in NEA membership since 1919. Principal 
J. B. Rishnel writes: “While this is not a large school, it is 
a district that has grown rapidly during the past 21 years.” 
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. « ONE HUNDRED PERCENT ENROLMENTS * « 


Are published the second month atter we recewe them. Watch for your school. The rapidly 
increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led 
your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth 





Completed Enrolments 


HE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, cities, and individual 
we have reported 100 percent member- 
ship, from November 28 thru December 30, and 
have continuously enrolled in their national pro- 
fessional organization for the number of years 
indicated: 

TWENTY-THREE YEARS 
New Jersey—Morris Twp., Entire System 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS 


Cotorapo—Denver, Perry 
Grorcia—Americus, Americus High 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS 


Ittinors—Moline, Lincoln, Willard 
Texas—Beaumont, Junker 


TWENTY YEARS 


Arizona—Tucson, Drachman, Miles, Ochoa, Roose- 
velt 

CaLirorNIA—South Pasadena, Marengo Ave. 

CoLtorapo—La Junta, Entire System 

Ittinois—Moline, Logan 

New YorkK—Mount Vernon, William Wilson Elem. 

On10o—Bedford, Entire System 

PENNSYLVANIA—Altoona, Entire System 


NINETEEN YEARS 


Arizona—Phoenix, Entire System; Tucson, Mans- 
field Jr. High, Mission View, Roskruge, Roskruge 
Jr. High, Tucson Sr. High, University Heights 

CaLirorn1A—Berkeley, Washington, Whittier-Uni- 
versity Elem. 

ILtiNno1s—Moline, Central Jr. High, Garfield 

MassacHUSETTS—Beverly, Manual Training Jr. High 

New YorkK—Mount Vernon, Columbus 

OxLaHoMa—M uskogee, Entire System 

Wisconstn—Kenosha, Durkee 


EIGHTEEN YEARS 
CaLirFoRNIA—Long Beach, George Washington Jr. 
High; South Pasadena, El Centro St. 
ILtino1is—Moline, Ericsson, Irving, McKinley, Mo- 
line Sr. High, Roosevelt 
Inpiana—Fort Wayne, Jefferson, Washington 
Wyominc—Casper, Willard 


SEVENTEEN YEARS 
South 











CaLIFORNIA—San 
_Lincoln Park 
CoLorapo—Denver, Barnum, Bromwell, Fairmont, 
Montclair, Stevens, Thatcher, Twenty-fourth St., 
Wyatt, Wyman; Pueblo, Bradford, Hinsdale, 
ig Park View, Riverside, Somerlid, Thatcher 
em, 

ILLINoIs—Dundee, Dundee Community High; Mo- 
line, Entire System; Pekin, Community High 
Micuican—Adrian, Jefferson, Lincoln, McKinley 

rimary 
NeBraskKA—Omaha, Beals 
Nevapa—Bunkerville, Virgin Valley Sr. High; Mes- 
quite, Mesquite; Moapa, Moapa; Overton, Moapa 
_Valley High 
New York—Mount Vernon, Wilson Jr. High; Rye, 
P. S. Dist. No. 3 : 
PENNSYLVANIA—Clearfield, Fourth Ward, Jr. High; 
_Pittsburgh, Bane 
Utau—Gunnison, Gunnison Sr, High 
Vircinta—Richmond, John Smith 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


CaLirornia—Davis, Entire System; Long Beach, 
Horace Mann, Theodore Roosevelt; San Fran- 
ae Franklin; San Jose, Woodrow Wilson at. 

gn 

CoLorano—Denver, Alameda; Pueblo, Dist. No. 1 
Entire System 

MIcHIGAN Adrian, Entire System 

Missouri—Kansas City, Central Jr. High, Green- 
Wood, Sanford B. Ladd 
ISCONSIN—Wauwatosa, Lincoln 


FIFTEEN YEARS 


ARIZONA—Tucson, Entire System 
ALIFORNIA—Dinuba, Entire System; Modesto, 
Vashington 
KoRavo—Denver, Asbury, Byers Jr. High, South 
Jenver High, University Park; Frederick, En- 
tire System 
‘LINOIS—East St. Louis, Jefferson, Signal Hill 
TDIANA—Fort Wayne, Hanna 

“INNESOTA—Minneapolis, Washington 


Jose, Grant; Pasadena, 





New JerseEy—Bridgeton, Irving Ave.; Hightstown, 
Hightstown High 

Ouito—Columbus, West Broad St. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Braddock, Braddock High, Carne- 
gie, Copeland, Hamilton, Henning; Clairton, En- 
tire System; Clearfield, Entire System; Folcroft, 
Folcroft Jr. High 

TENNESSEE—K noxville, Oakwood 

Utrau—Provo, Entire System 

Wisconsin—Ashland, Ashland Co. Normal; Keno- 
sha, Washington Jr. High 


FOURTEEN YEARS 


Ca.tirornia—Needles, Entire System; Pomona, 
Washington 
Cotorapo—Denver, Adams St., Baker Jr. High, 


Bryant-Webster, Evans, Grant Jr. High, Lake 
Jr. High, Stedman, Teller 
FLoripa—South Bay, South Bay Jr. High 
Inp1ANA—Hammond, Washington 
Oxnto—Cincinnati, Chase; Piqua, Bennett Elem., 
Bennett Jr. High, North St., Spring St., Wilder 
Elem., Wilder Jr. High 


THIRTEEN YEARS 


Catirornia—Long Beach, 
Hester, M. R. Trace 
lil Cheltenham, Colfax, Smiley Jr. 

1g 
TILtLt1no1s—Cicero, McKinley 
New York—Rochester, Lewis H. Morgan No. 37 
Oxnto—East Cleveland, Rozelle; Piqua, Entire Sys- 


tem 
TWELVE YEARS 


CaLirorniA—Centerville, Washington Union High; 
San Diego, Benjamin Franklin, Andrew Jackson 

CoLtorapo—Denver, Beach Court, Moore, Smedley, 
Swansea 

Connecticut—East Hartford, Center 

Hawati—Anahola, Kauai, Anahola; Hilo, Waiakea- 
kai, Waiakea-waena; Kaunakakai, Molokai, Ka- 
unakakai; Kilauea, Kauai, Koolau; Kurtistown, 
Kurtistown 

I_ttino1is—Harvey, Whittier 

New Jersey—Atlantic City, Chelsea Heights, In- 
diana Ave. Girls’, Venice Park 

New Yorx—Mount Vernon, Nathan Hale 

NortH Carotina—Durham, Holloway St. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Middletown, Susquehanna Bldg.; 
Mount Lebanon, Entire System; Northampton, 
Entire System 


ELEVEN YEARS 


Arizona—Tucson, Carrillo, Safford 

CALIFORNIA—Claremont, Claremont; Riverside, In- 
dependiente; South Pasadena, Oneonta 

CoLtorapo—Denver, Ashley, Ellsworth, Fairview 

Connecticut—East Hartford, Woodland 

GeorGi1a—Americus, Wheatley 

Hawati—Pahala, Kapapala 

Itt1no1s—Moline, John Deere Jr. High 

Kansas—Holton, Entire System 

MassacHuSsETTs—Southwick, Consolidated 

MississipPi—Drew, Entire System 

Nevapa—McGill, McGill Elem.; Ruth, Ruth 

New JerseY—Morris Twp., Alfred Vail Jr. High 

Ou1o—Green Springs, Green Springs; Homerville, 
Homer Rural Cons. 

PENNSYLVANIA—California, State Teachers College 

Wisconstn—Kenosha, Deming, Orthopedic-Open- 


Air 
TEN YEARS 


Ar1zona—Tucson, Government Heights 

CaLIFoRNIA—San Diego, Alice Birney, John Muir; 
San Jose, Horace Mann 

CoLtorapo—Denver, Ashland, Boulevard, Eagleton, 
Elyria, Rosedale 

Grorcia—Griffin, Entire System 

as lee Lisle; West Chicago, Community 

igh 

TInp1ana—Crawfordsville, Entire System 

MassAcHUSETTsS—North Andover, Bradstreet 

Missouri—Kansas City, Garfield, Edwin C. Meser- 
vey, Mark Twain 


NINE YEARS 


CaLirornia—Anaheim, Horace Mann; Riverside, 
Glenavon; San Jose, Herbert Hoover Jr. High, 
Longfellow 

CoLtorapo—Denver, Central, Columbian, Franklin, 
Milton, Mitchell, Reynolds, Steck 

Ittino1is—West Chicago, Entire System 

Missourt—Kansas City, Border Star, Norman 

Oxu1io—East Cleveland, Prospect; Willoughby, An- 
drews School for Girls 

PENNSYLVANIA—Allentown, Hokendauqua; Catasan- 
qua, West Catasauqua; Coplay, Cementon, North 
Coplay; Fullerton, Fullerton; Pittsburgh, Fulon; 
Reading, Northwest Jr. High; Stiles, West Coplay 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Wright St. 


Longfellow; San Jose, 
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EIGHT YEARS 


CaLirornia—Alhambra, Ramona; Anaheim, Ben- 
jamin Franklin; Long Beach, Whittier; Modesto, 
Lincoln; Newport Beach, Newport Harbor Union 
High; Oakdale, Oakdale Union 

Cotorapo—Denver, Berkeley, Gove Jr. 
coln, Washington Park 

Grorcia—Macon, Alexander No. 4 

Hawatt—Honolulu, Waikiki 

Ittino1s—North Chicago, Central, Lindbergh; Pe- 
oria, Lincoln 

Inpiana—Evansville, Baker, Delaware, Henry Reis, 
Howard Roosa; Indianapolis, P. S. No. 68, Whit- 
tier No. 33; Mongo, Springfield Twp. High 

MassacuHvusetTts—W inchester, Noonan 

Missouri—Kansas City, Henry C. Kumpf 

New JersEY—Tenafly, Browning-Mackay 

OreEGon—Oregon City, Barclay, Eastham, 
Pleasant, Sr. High 

PENNSYLVANIA—Pittsburgh, Larimer 

SoutH Dakota—Siousx Falls, Longfellow 

TENNESSEE—Nashville, Central High 

had salle Carleton, James Whitcomb 

iley 


High, Lin- 


Mount 


SEVEN YEARS 


ALaska—Wiseman, Wiseman 

CaLiFornia—Berkeley, John Muir; Long Beach, 
Lafayette; San Bernardino, Arrowhead 

CoLtorapo—Denver, Alcott, Emerson 

FLoripa—Miami, Buena Vista 

Hawati—Honolulu, Thomas Jefferson, 
Lihue, Kauai, Huleia 

Ittino1s—Charleston, Eastern Ill. State Teachers 
College; Normal, Illinois State Normal Univ. 

Inpriana—Evansville, Benjamin Bosse High, Chest 
nut, Walnut, Highland, Wheeler; Jndianapolis, 
Catherine Merrill No. 25, P. S. No. 60; Peters- 
burg, Entire System 

Kansas—Chase, Chase 

Louistana—New Orleans, John J. Audubon Elem. 

Marytanp—North East, North East High 

Micuicgan—Adrian, New McKinley 

Missouri—Kansas City, Ashland, Horace Mann 

Nesraska—Kearney, Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege; Omaha, Druid Hill 

New HampsuHire—Portsmouth, Whipple 

Nortu Carotrna—Durham, East Durham Jr. High 

Ou1o—Lamartine, Perrysville; Steubenville, Wash 
ington 

Orecon—Oregon City, Entire System 

PENNSYLVANIA—Easton, Franklin, Traill Green, 
Vanderveer, Webster; Middletown, Wood St. 
Bldg.; Pittsburgh, Belmar, Clayton, Penn, Re- 
gent Square; Washington, Eighth Ward 

TENNESSEE—Davidson County, Entire System 

VirGcinta—Richmond, Robert E. Lee 

West Vircinta—Backus, Glendale; Barboursville, 
Barboursville; Clarksburg, Carlile; Morgantown, 
Pursglove 


Pohukaina; 





SIX YEARS 


Avcaska—Haines, Entire System 

Ar1zona—Tucson, School Amphitheater 

CaLirornia—Berkeley, Jefferson; Chico, Central; 
Compton, Janie P. Abbott, Thomas Jefferson, 
Mark Keppell, Abraham Lincoln, Col. Lindbergh, 
August A. Mayo, Theodore Roosevelt, General 
Rosecrans, George Washington. Frances Willard; 
Long Beach, U. S. Grant, Robert E. Lee; Po- 
mona, Hamilton; San Diego, Euclid, Fremont, 
Loma Portal, Rest Haven; San Jose, College 
Park, Edison High, Lowell, Washington; Tur- 
lock, Hawthorne, Lowell 

DELAWARE—W oodcrest, Henry C. Conrad High 

Hawati—Honolulu, Robello 

Itt1ino1s—Danville, Washington; 
System; North Chicago, South 

Inp1ana—Evansville, Emma_ Roach 

Kentucky—Elizabethtown, Entire System 

NesrasKA—Omaha, Rosehill 

Nevapa—Overton, Educational Dist. No. 1 Entire 
System 

New York—Lansingburg, Haskell, Powers, Whip- 
ple; Mount Vernon, DeWitt Clinton, DeWitt 
Clinton Jr. High, Robert Fulton, James M. 
Grimes, Hamilton, Lincoln No. 2, Francis Penn- 
ington; Port Chester, Park Ave. 

Oxuto—Carrollton, Lee Rural, Mechanicstown; Dell- 
roy, Southwestern Rural; Kilgore, Loudon Rural; 
Leesville, Leesville; Malvern, Brown Rural; Me- 
chanicstown, P. S. No. 16; Niles, Garfield, Har- 
rison, Lincoln, Monroe 

Orecon—Portland, Capitol Hill 

PENNSYLVANIA—Mansfield, State Teachers College; 
Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Boggs Ave., Bon Air, 
H. B. Davis, Irwin Ave., Girls Trade, Liberty, 
Manchester. Overbrook Jr. High, Wickersham; 
Yeadon, Bell Ave. 

West Vircinia—Slaty Fork, Seneca Trail Cons. 
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FIVE YEARS 


Avaska—Egegik, Egegik 

CaLiForRNiA—Chico, Chapman; Essex, Essex; Long 
Beach, Avalon, Burnett; Parker Dam, Parker 
Dam Elem., Parker Dam High; Placerville, 
Placerville; Rice, Rice Elem.; St. Helena, St. 
Helena Union High; San Diego, Chollas, Sun- 
shine H 

CoLorapo—Denver, Columbine, Crittenton, Gilpin; 
La Salle, Big Bend 

DeLAWARE—Middletown, Middletown 

FLoripa—Miami, Comstock, Earlington Heights 

Grorcia—Americus, Entire System 

Hawatt—Holualoa, Puuanahulu; Honolulu, Leahi 
Home; Kaunakakai, Molokai, Holomua; Kohala, 
Makapala; Pukoo, Molokai, Kilohana Inter. 

Ittinots—East St. Louis, Cannady; Harrisburg, 
McKinley; Monmouth, Central, Garfield 

Inp1ana—Crawfordsville, Lincoln; Evansville, En- 
tire System; Fort Wayne, Frances Slocum; Vin- 
cennes, Frichton 

Kentucky—Murray, Murray State Teachers Col- 
lege; Somerset, Parker 

Micuican—Adrian, Washington 

Missouri—Kansas City, Carlisle, George B. Longan, 
Longfellow, D. M. Pinkerton 

Nevapa—Eureka County, Entire System; Good- 
springs, Goodsprings 

New JerseEy—Linden, Linden High; Metuchen, 
Edgar No. 3; Moorestown, Lenola 

New YorK—Mount Vernon, Charles E. Nichols 
Jr. High 

Oxn1o—Bartlett, Bartlett High; Carroll County, En- 
tire System; Mansfield, Western Ave.; Marathon, 
Marathon; North Bloomfield, Bloomfield Central- 
ized 

PENNSYLVANIA—Easton, Centennial, Cottingham, 
Asa Packer, Porter, Sr. High, Shull Jr. High, 
Stevens, Taylor, Wolf Jr. High; Jersey Shore, 
Entire System; Middletown, G. W. Feaser; Pitts- 
burgh, Cargo, Fort Pitt, Homewood, Westwood; 
Reading, Thirteenth & Green Sts.; South Wil- 
liamsport, Entire System 

TENNESSEE—Memphis, Peabody 

Uran—Salt Lake City, Columbus; South Sanpete 
District, Entire System 

VerMont—Center Rutland, Center Rutland 

WaAsSHINCTON—Tacoma, Madison 

West Vircinra—Clay, Clay 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Townsend St.; Sheboygan, 
South Side Jr. High 


FOUR YEARS 


CaLIFoRNIA—Alhambra, Granada; 
Naples; Pomona, Emerson Jr. High; Redlands, 
Entire System; San Bernardino, Metcalf; San 
Diego, Central, Edison, Florence, Lincoln, Ocean 
View, Vauclain Home; San Jose, Anne Darling, 
Lincoin Glen, Willow Glen 

CoLtorapo—Denver, Cole Jr. High, Edison, Garden 
Place, Globeville 

Kendall; 


Long’ Beach, 


FLoripa—K endall, North 
Fulford 

Hawaii—Hawi, Kaauhuhu; Hilo, Piihonua 

Itt1no1s—Danville, Collett, Garfield; East St. Louis, 
Lansdowne Jr. High; North Chicago, Dist. No. 
64 Entire System 

Inp1ANA—Brazil, Jackson, Jr. High, Lambert, Me- 
ridian; Columbus, Adjustment, Garfield, McKinley, 
Wilson; Evansville, Washington; Muncie, Forest 
Park 

Kansas—Ford, 
System; 
Garfield 

Lovuis1ana—Catahoula Parish, Entire System 

Massacuusetts—Brookline, Edith Baker; Revere, 
Theodore Roosevelt 

Missourt—Kansas City, Graceland 

NegeRASKA—Omaha, Clifton Hill 

New Ham'psHitrE—Walpole, Walpole Sr. High 

New Jersey—Atlantic City, Madison Ave., Massa- 
chusetts Ave.; Milford, Entire System; Pember- 
ton, Entire System 

New YorK—Johnstown, Perry St., Warren St. 

oe CaroLtina—Durham, Morehead, North Dur- 
lam 

Oxuto—Cincinnati, Central Fairmount; Kenton, Har- 
din Central Dist.; Youngstown, James Hillman 
Jr. High ; 

PENNSYLVANIA—Pittsburgh, Art Dept., Bellefield 
Girls Voc. High, Elem. Educ. Dept., Extension 
Educ. Dept., Garfield, Handwriting Dept., J. M. 
Logan, Horace Mann, Schaeffer, Sterrett, Daniel 
Webster; Williamsport, Porter. Twp. 

SoutH Carotina—Goldville, Joanna Jr. High 

Vircinia—Hickory, Hickory High; Richmond, 
Stonewall Jackson 

West VirGin1a—Milton, Balls Gap, Hudson 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Garden Homes 


Miami Beach, 


Entire 
Ottawa, 


System; 
Entire 


Entire 


¢ Harper, 
Osawatomie, 


System; 


THREE YEARS 


ALABAMA—Talladega County, Entire System 

Avaska—Haines, Haines High; Seward, Entire Sys- 
tem; Stebbins, Stebbins; Tetlin, Tetlin 

CaLirorniA—Berkeley, Cragmont; Long _ Beach, 
Starr King; Pomona, Alcott, Abraham Lincoln; 
San Bernardino, Cajon; San Diego, John Adams, 
Emerson, McKinley; San Francisco, Kate Ken- 
nedy; San Jose, Lincoln, Olinder 

CoLtorapo—Denver, Albion, Whittier 

Connecticut—Danbury, Locust Ave. 

FLoripa—Clearwater, South Ward; Miami, W. J. 
Bryan Jr. High, Pinewood Park 
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Georcia—Americus, Anthony Laboratory 

Hawaii—Eleele, Kauai, Eleele; Halawa, Molokai, 
Halawa; Hilo, Kapiolani; Maunaloa, Molokai, 
Maunaloa 

ILLino1is—Carterville, Carterville High; Hillsboro, 
Hillsboro Jr. High; Peoria, Columbia Jr. High; 
St. Anne, St. Anne High No. 302 

Inp1ana—Brazil, Entire System; Fort Wayne, 
North Side Sr. High; Jndianapolis, Henrietta 
Colgan No. 10; Lafayette, Tippecanoe; Oaktown, 
Oaktown Cons.; Terre Haute, Highland; West 
Terre Haute, Fairview 

Kentucky—Livermore, Entire System; Louisville, 
Victor H. Engelhard; Pendleton County, Entire 
System 

Maine—North Kennebunkport, Burnham, Durell, 
Iron Bridge, Irving, N. Chapel; Southport, Booth- 
bay Cons., Public School 

MassAcHuSETTs—Lezington, Parker 

New JerseYy—Elizabeth, Continental 

Oxuto—Euclid, Shore; Lockland, Springdale; Niles, 
Jackson; Youngstown, Chaney Elem. 

PEN NSYLVANIA—Carnegie, Lincoln; Pittsburgh, 
Friendship, Prospect Elem., Washington Voc. 
High; Washington, Washington Sr. High 

SoutH CaroLtina—Goldville, Joanna Schools Entire 

Garden, 


System 

TENNESSEE—K noxville, Fair Park City- 
Lowry; Memphis, A. B. Hill 

Utau—Beaver County, Entire System; Mayfield, 
Mayfield Jr. High 

WEst VirGin1a—Oakvale, Entire System 


TWO YEARS 


AtasaMA—Cloverdale, Cloverdale 

Avaska—Kenai, Entire System 

Arizona—Ashfork, Entire System; Phoenix, Dun- 
bar, Whittier 

CaLirorNiA—Claremont, Claremont Jr. High; Long 
Beach, Columbia; Modesto, Monte Vista, Ransom, 
Shiloh; San Bernardino, Meadowbrook, Urbita; 
San Diego, Balboa, Bay Park, Cabrillo, Curricu- 
lum Project, Encanto, Garfield, Mission Beach, 
Pacific Beach, Sherman; San Jose, San Jose 
Technical High; Turlock, Mitchell, Mountain 
View, Washington 

Connecticut—Greenwich, North Miamus 

DELAWARE—Middletown, Entire System; New 
Castle, Entire System 

District oF CotumMBiAa—Washington, Chain Bridge, 
Eckington 

FiLoripa—Coral Gables, Merrick Demonstration; 
Daytona Beach, North Seabreeze Elem.; Miami, 
Wm. J. Bryan Elem. 

Hawati—Honolulu, Lunalilo, Shriners Hospital 
School; Kunia, Oahu, Kunia; Waikii, Kamuela, 
Waikii; Waimea, Kauai, Waimea High & Elem. 

Ittinois—Anna, Anna Jonesboro High; Danville, 
Cannon, Daniel, Danville High, Douglas, Edison, 
Elmwood, Fairchild, Franklin, Grant, Hooton, 
Lincoln, McKinley, Oaklawn, Roselawn, Tilton; 
Du Quoin, McKinley; East St. Louis, Park 

Inp1ana—Bedford, Entire System; Brazil, Zeller; 
Columbus, Entire System; Evansville, Mechanic 
Arts, Third Ave.; Indianapolis, Franklin No. 36; 
Jeffersonville, Spring Hill; New Goshen, Sanford 
Elem.; Richmond, Warner; Terre Haute, Sugar 
Grove, Woodrow Wilson Jr. High 

KansAs—Elsmore, Entire System; Eureka, Entire 
System; Hillsboro, Hillsboro High; Ottawa, En- 
tire System 

Kentucky—Paducah, Hanifan 

MaryLanpo—North East, Entire System 

MassacHuUSETTsS—Granville, Granville Village; Mal- 
den, Glenwood 

Micuican—Elberta, Elberta 

Missouri—Kansas City, Clay, John K. Stark 

NesraskA—Omaha, Brown Par 

Nevapa—Ely, Ely Grade; Storey County, Entire 
System; Wells, Elko Co. High No. 2 

New Jersey—Belleville, P. S. No. 8 

New York—Johnstown, Irving St., Montgomery St.; 
Rochester, Andrew J. Townsend No. 39 

NortuH Carotina—Mount Airy, Mount Airy High 

Outo—Columbus, Michigan Ave.; Curtice, Jerusa- 
lem Twp.; Jronton, Central; Lodi, Entire System; 
Ottawa, Entire System; Piqua, Staunton St. 

Orecon—Portland, Binnsmead, Buckman, Fulton 
Park, Daniel A. Grout, Holladay, Portsmouth, 
Sunnyside, Vestal, West Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA—Braddock, Entire System; Folcroft, 
Elem. School; Washington, Entire System; Yea- 
don, William B. Evans 

SoutH CaroLtina—Cope, Public School; Kingstree, 
Grammar School 

TENNESSEE—Knoxville, Meade 

Texas—San Antonio, Knox, Tynan 

VirciniAa—Richmond, Highland Park; 
Tinker Creek 

West VirGinita—Charleston, Kanawha 


Roanoke, 


CURRENT YEAR 


ALaBsaMA—Birmingham, Barker, 
Talladega, Idalia 

Avaska—Bethel, Nunachuk; College, Dept. of Ed- 
ucation; Douglas, Douglas Public; Haines, U. S. 
Government; Port Alexandria, Port Alexandria; 
Seldovia, Seldovia Territorial; Seward, U. S. 
Government; Unga, Unga Territorial 

CaLIrorNiA—Alhambra, Garfield; Bishop, Bishop 
Union High; Brooks, Canon; Capay, Capay Union; 
Chico, Linden, Rosedale; Chubbuck, Chubbuck 
Elem.; Claremont, Entire System; Colma, Jeffer- 
son Grammar; Esparto, Cottonwood, Mountain; 


Mountain Brook; 
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Hayward, Castro Valley; Julian, Spencer V 
lem.; Long Beach, Abraham Lincoln; San 
nardino, Burbank; San Diego, Grant, La Jolla 
Elem., Logan, Lowell, Pacific Beach Jr. High 
Valley View; San Jose, Office of the Supt.; Vidal’ 
Vidal Elem.; Whittier, Guirado, West Whittier. 
Winters, Winters; Woodland, Grunda ; 

CoLorapo—Denver, Charles Boettcher, Garfield 
Horace Mann Jr. High, McKinley, Sherman’ 
Skinner Jr. High, Steele, Valverde; Lamar, En. 
tire System ” 

Connecticut—Cromwell, Northwest; Milford, Ft 

Rs es iti 
LORIDA—Jupiter, Jupiter; Tampa, De Soto; Wes 
Palm Beach, Children’s Praag = ae 

Hawaii—Hanamaulu, Kauai, Hanamaulu; Hono- 
lulu, Fern, Kaloaloa, Likelike, Manoa; Kamuela 
Waimea; Kapaa, Kauai, Olohena; Kawaihae, Ka- 
waihae; Kawailoa, Oahu, WKawailoa; Kealakekua 
Administration Building; Kohala, Halaula, Ko. 
hala High & Elem.; Wahiawa, Oahu, Wahiawa: 
Waipahu, Oahu, August Ahrens ‘ 

Irtinois—Bement, Entire System; Danville, Spe- 
cial Teachers; Effingham, Central Primary, Oak- 
lawn, South Side, West Side; Gorham, Entire 
System; Hammond, Hammond Community High; 
Monmouth, Harding; Ogden, Ogden High No. 
304; Parts, Libertyville; Peoria, Reservoir 
Heights; Serena, Serena Community High; Sib- 
ley, Sibley High; Spring Valley, Lincoln; Ster- 
ling, Wallace Dist. No. 10 

Inpiana—Auburn, DeSoto; Columbus, Lincoln, 
Special Teachers and Superviors; Fort Wayne, 
St. Joseph Central; Huntington, Huntington 
Twp.; Indianapolis, Hazel H. Hendricks; Misha- 
waka, Boner; New Goshen, Fayette Twp. High; 
Shelbyville, Colescott, Thomas A. Hendricks, 
Jr. High, Charles Major, Walkerville, Booker 
T. Washington; Troy, Troy Public 

Kansas—Osawatomie, East 

Kentucky—Junction City, Junction City High 

Matne—Rockland, Purchase St. 

MaryLanp—Burtonsville, Burtonsvile; Elkton, Ken- 
more 

MassacHusEtts—Newburyport, Curtis, Davenport, 
ong Kelley, Moultonville; Norwell, Norwell 
igh; Plainville, Plainville Grade, Plainville High; 
Springfield, Liberty; Worcester, Edgeworth St., 
Lincoln St. 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Cary, Portland 

NesrRASKA—Omaha, Bancroft, Central Park, Flor- 
ence, Walnut Hill 

Nevapa—Baker, Baker High; Manhattan, Man- 
hattan High; Sloan, Sloan; Virginia City, Vir- 
ginia City Grade, Virginia City High 

NEw JerseY—Bridgeton, Jr. High, Pearl St.; Brown 
Mills, Brown Mills; Delanco, Hickory St., Wal- 
nut St.; Elizabeth, Theo. Roosevelt Jr. High 
No. 4; Jersey City, New Jersey State Teachers 
College 

New Yorx—Baldwinsville, Baldwinsville Academy; 
Cutchogue, Cutchogue Common; Johnstown, East 
State St., Knox Jr. High; Oswego, State Nor- 
mal; Rochester, George M. Fobes No. 4, Edward 
Mott Moore Open Air, General E. S. Otis 
No. 30, George H. Thomas No. 49; Watervliet, 
P. S. No. 3 

NortuH Carotina—Durham, George W. Watts; 
Gastonia, Jr. High; Wéinston-Salem, Central, 
Skyland 

Ou1to—Bascom, Hopewell-Loudon High; Dayton, 
Irving; Kensington, East Rural; Lisbon, Lincoln; 
Niles, Jefferson, Roosevelt, Washington Elem.; 
Phillipsburg, Arlington; Salineville, Withrow; 
South Euclid, Entire System; Swanton, Swan- 
ton; Wadsworth, Wadsworth Rural Twp. 

OxLaHoMa—Muskogee, Alice Robertson Jr. High 

Orecon—Bancroft, Bancroft; Bandon, Laurel Lake, 
Parkersburg; Charleston, Beach View; Coquille, 
Cunningham, Lee, Randolph, Riverside, Valley 
View; Gaylord, Etalka; Hauser, Sunny Hill; 
Lakeside, Templeton; McKinley, McKinley; 
Myrtle Point, Catching Creek, Dora, Gravel- 
ford; North Bend, Kentuck Inlet; Portland, 
Beach, Brooklyn, Gregory Heights, Peninsula, 
Vernon 

PENNSYLVANIA—Adamsburg, Adamsburg Borough; 
Ardara, Harrison City; Bowmanstown, Bowmans- 
town Borough; Claridge, Claridge; Dormont, 
Hillsdale Ave. Elem.; Forbes Road, Forbes Road; 
Hunkers, Hunkers Borough; Irwin, Paintertown; 
Jeannette, McCullough; McKeesport, East End, 
Eleventh Ward, Grandview, Highland, West 
Side; Montgomery, Brady Twp.; Montoursville, 
Shrewsbury Twp.; New Alexandria, Crabtree, 
Sloan; Parryville, Parryville; Pitcairn, Boquet; 
Pittsburgh, Brushton, Citizenship Dept., Curric- 
ulum Study & Research Dept., East Carnegie, 
Home Economics Dept., Kindergarten Dept., 
Madison, John Morrow, Music Dept., Oakwood, 
Office of the Supt., Physical Educ. Dept., James 
E. Rogers, Rose, Science Dept., Somers Trade, 
Swisshelm, Woods Run, Woolslair; Roxbury, 
Roxbury; Ruffsdale, South Huntington Twp.; 
Scottsdale, East Huntington Twp.; Waterville, 
Cummings Twp.; Weatherly, Entire System; 
Whitehall Twp. Schools, Entire System; Williams- 
port, Daniel Webster . 

SoutH CaroLina—Spartansburg, Cleveland Jr. High 

Uran—Salt Lake City, Uintah 

VERMONT—Burlington, E. B. Taft . 

Wasuincton—Yakima, Barge-Lincoln, Franklin Jr. 
High, Garfield, Jefferson, Lincoln, McKinley, 
Roosevelt 

West Vircinra—Lester, Lester Jr. High; South 
Charleston, Edison; Whitesville, Whitesville 

Wisconsin—Greendale, Greendale; Kenosha, Grant 
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EDSEL FORD 


AM PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE that the activity of the Ford Good 
Drivers League will be broadened in 1941. This year, girls 
as well as boys will be admitted to membership. The enthusi- 


astic support given the League in its first year by educational, 
safety, and civic organizations is gratefully acknowledged. I 
believe that the work of the League in 1941 will be equally 
interesting to these groups. 


To all boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 18 inclusive, 
I extend a cordial invitation to join the Ford Good Drivers 
League and participate in its activities. 


fdecl Poe 





THE 1941 GOOD DRIVERS LEAGUE PROGRAM 





ER ged ae npr ot oe ee eT eT 


98 University Scholarships for Skillful Driving 


In its second year the Ford Good Drivers League 
offers girls, as well as boys, an opportunity to 
become more skillful drivers. Boys against boys 
in one division; girls against girls in another di- 
vision. Ninety-eight scholarships (forty-nine for 
each division) will be awarded to winners in 


Good Driving Contests. 


Membership in the Ford Good Drivers League is 
open to any boy or girl who lives in the United 
States, who is between 14 and 18 years of age 
inclusive, and who is legally authorized to drive an 
automobile. An enrollment card may be secured 
from any Ford or Lincoln and Mercury dealer, or 
by writing to the Ford Good Drivers League. 





Those who join the League will receive, without 
charge, a membership card, a membership button, 
an illustrated book, ““How To Become A Skilled 
Driver,” and full details of the nation-wide driving 
contest. 98 scholarships (49 for boys and 49 for 
girls) willbeawarded to the 98 State Winners com- 


peting in the National Finals in Detroit in August. 


Every boy or girl who enters the safe driving con- 
test has an opportunity to become the driving 
champion of his or her city, state, or even the 


entire country. 


Be among the first to enroll from your community. 


FORD GOOD DRIVERS LEAGUE 


DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
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A PEABODY STEEL FRAME TABLE WILL 
INCREASE THE USEFULNESS OF EVERY ROOM 


Teachers find a Peabody steel frame t.ble an actual 
necessity in every school room for project studies, group 
instruction, map and chart making, for display pur- 
poses, for supplementing existing seating. These 
sturdy, attractive, rigid tables come in all different 
heights and for one to six pupils of all ages, ranging 
from kindergarten to college. For handling physically 
abnormal children, we recommend Peabody’s Number 
260 movable adjustable desk. 

Peabody tables are also used in libraries, cafeterias, 
home economics departments, laboratories, bookkeeping 
and typewriting class rooms. Write today for Pea- 
body’s Table Catalog. Prices will be quoted if you 
tell how many and for what purpose tables are in- 


tended. WitHOUT PEABODY’S QUOTATION 
YOU'RE NOT READY TO BUY 


Peabody Seating Co., Box 6, No. Manchester, Ind. 


Table No. 240 with 
2 compartments 
bookrack and No, 
230 chairs. 


SEE THE PEABODY 
EXHIBIT AT THE 


School Administrators’ 
Convention 


Atlantic City, Feb. 22-27 


|Cont. from page 62| his million dol- 
lar oil company to the community to be 
used for the general welfare. Says Mr. 
Schock: “Only time and experience can de- 
termine the best use of this income. For the 
time being, it seems some service in and un- 
der the direction of the public-school dis- 
tricts is best.. .. Any man with children is 
more or less likely to conform with the 
established custom of passing his prop- 
erty on to his children, and under the law 
he can justify so doing. However, if all 
adult male children receive no inheritance 
whatever, then all young men would start 
out with equal opportunity. Work and 
hardships develop character. There is gen- 
erally enough time for pleasure and play 
without providing for it by inheritance.” 


Phenol with Little Labor 


sy Accorpinc to Science News Letter, a 
new plant has been opened in North Ton- 
awanda, New York, to make synthetic 
phenol [carbolic acid ], needed in the man- 
ufacture of plastics and some explosives. 
“Built in the past two years, costing more 
than $2,000,000, the plant is housed in 
several large buildings, with towers and 
distillation units connected by forty miles 
of pipe. Three miles of the piping is made 
of glass, porcelain, or rubber, to withstand 
the corrosive action of hot acids. Its ca- 
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Booths H-24-26-28 


pacity is 15,000,000 pounds of phenol per 
year. Yet the most modern control meth- 
ods are employed, so that only six men 
and a supervisor are required for its oper- 
ation.” 


Life Membership a Contribution to 
Education 


yy Ratpu s. Harris of the Westport High- 
school, Kansas City, Missouri, recently took 
out a Life Membership in the NEA. In 
the letter accompanying his first payment 
of $10 he wrote: “In the next few years 
to come, I realize education will have 
many problems and hardships to over- 
come. As a contribution to the cause of 
education I contribute my small part.” 


Allied Youth Dinner 


yy Dr. HAVEN EMERSON of the De Lamar 
Institute of Public Health, College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will be the principal speaker at the 
Allied Youth dinner at the Jefferson Hotel, 
Atlantic City, Monday, February 24 at 6 
pM. The price of the dinner is $1. All who 
are interested in the work of Allied Youth 
and in the alcohol problem are invited. 
Homer P. Rainey, chairman, Board of 
Trustees of Allied Youth, will preside and 
speak. W. Roy Breg, executive secretary 
of Allied Youth, will speak briefly. 


Movable Steel Desk No. 260 


Classroom Teacher Honored 


yy Katy v. antHoNy, Southeast regional 
director of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, formerly secretary of the 
Department, was initiated as an honorary 
alumna of Phi Beta Kappa at the 164th 
anniversary of its founding held at the 
College of William and Mary in Decem- 
ber. 


State NEA Director for Alaska 
jy EvERETT R. ERICKSON, State NEA Di- 


rector for Alaska, became professor of ed- 
ucation and head of the Department of 
Education, University of Alaska, College, 
Alaska, on January 17. 


Our Responsibility 


ye Treacuers should understand that there 
is no hysteria involved in our efforts to 
awaken pupils to a full realization of the 
problems facing America, and of their 
responsibility in the defense and _preser- 
vation of American democracy. It is not 
a militaristic program that we as teachers 
are undertaking, but a forceful educational 
program made necessary because a large 
part of the world is hostile to democracy 
and our way of life. 

Our obligation to the future citizens of 
America is threefold: [1] To develop 4 
fighting faith in [Cont. on page A-28] 
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New 194] 
VICTOR RECORD 2 


Send for your copy today! This compact trea- 
sure house of the world’s greatest music will 


help you plan better lessons faster and easier! 


ERE’S the first aid the modern teacher looks for, come 
H the start of a new term! Between its covers, cross-indexed 
to cover every classification, are folk songs, symphonies, 
historic gems and many others. This catalog facilitates the 
choice of the Victor Records you want to use, and assures 
selection of the proper recordings as well. Also listed are 
Victor Records available for correlation of music with such 
other subjects as geography, history, literature, etc. 

Get your copy from your RCA Victor dealer today, or if 
you prefer, just fill in and mail coupon below with 15c to 
cover handling costs, and your Victor Record Catalog (list 
price 25c) will be sent you by return mail. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA Tubes 
in their sound equipment. Trademarks “RCA 
Victor,” “Victor” and “Victrola” Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc....In Canada, RCA 
Victor Co., Ltd., Montreal. 





-buy RCA VICTOR! 


You are cordially invited to visit the RCA Victor booths 
G-22, 24, 26, at the NEA Convention in Atlantic City. 








3 OF THE MANY VICTOR RECORD 
ALBUMS LISTED IN THIS CATALOG 


1. Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
2. Ballads of the American Revolution 
3. Heart of the Symphony 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N.J. 
A Service of the 
Radio Corporation of America 
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HOW MANY OF YOUR 


ARE OUT OF DATE? 


Here are the revised editions —and 
new volumes too—published in 1940 


Now, before the new semester starts, is a good time to check your con- 
sumer education library for old editions and missing volumes. Here 
are the buying guides and money management booklets published by 
Household Finance during 1940. Some are completely new, others are 
new revisions of earlier editions. We believe that this listing will be 
helpful to you in bringing your Household Library up to date. Copies 
of any or all bulletins will be sent for 2\4c each to cover mailing costs. 
You are invited to send for as many as you can use to advantage. 
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One of America's leading family finance organizations with 282 branches in 184 cities 
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No. 2 Household 
Textiles. Every 
page of this de- 
pendable guide to 
sheets, blankets, 
table linen and 
towels has been 
rewritten. Much 
material is wholly 
new. 


No. 6 Meat. Latest 
data on buying, 
cooking and carv- 
ing meat. New 
chapters on canned 
and quick frozen 
meats. Many new 
illustrations. 


No. 11 Dairy Prod- 
ucts. Tells how to 
get utmost in food 
value for money 
spent for milk, ice 
cream, butter and 
cheese. Impartial 
and up to date. 


No. 23 Fabrics. 
Completely re- 
written. Tells lat- 
est facts consumer 
should know about 
wool, silk, cotton, 
linen, rayon and 
other synthetics. 


No. 24 Hosiery. 
Revised from 
cover to cover. 
Tells latest devel- 
opments in ho- 
siery. Entirely new 
two-page chart 
shows how to ana- 
lyze personal ho- 
siery problems. 


No. 26 Furniture. 
Discusses design, 
where, when and 
how to buy, woods 
and workmanship. 
Helpful illustra- 
tions. 


No. 28 Electric 
Shavers. Here is 
up-to-the-minute 
information on 
electric shavers 
from a_ balanced 
point of view. 
Tells how to choose 
and how to use. 


HOUSEHOLD 


Money Manage- 
ment. This stream- 
lined 1941 budget 
calendar is new 
and radically dif- 
ferent and makes 
budgeting easy 
and simple. One 
copy sent free. 


Marrying On a 
Smallincome. Tells 
how to make finan- 
cial plans for the 
great adventure. 
New illustrations 
and some new ma- 
terial. 


Stretching the Food 
Dollar. Full of ideas 
on how to save 
money on food 
bills. Interprets 
scientific findings 
in terms of practi- 
cal meal planning. 


Stretching the Cloth- 
ing Dollar. How to 
get the most from 
the clothing dollar 
through wardrobe 
planning, wise 
buying and proper 
care. 


MONEY 
MANAGEMENT 
ee Sousobebts 





me 


@ se 
, 


act ‘ 





BETTER BUYMANSHIP GUIDES 


-- 


Research Dept. JNE-2, 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE Corp. 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


I enclose stamps for $. . 
Please send the bulletins (2 %c 
per copy) checked below. Better 
Buymanship Volumes: 


(2) (6) (11) (23) (24) (26) (28) 


O Money Management 


O Marrying Ona Small Income 


O Stretching the Food Dollar 
O Stretching the Clothing 


Dollar 


y (7 
ESTABLISHED 1878 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| (One copy free) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


all 


FINANCE 
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The Leading Reader Series 
In Winning New Adoptions 


THE CURRICULUM READERS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By 


Clara Belle Baker, Edna Dean Baker, 
Mary Maud Reed 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
By 
Clara Belle Baker and Edna Dean Baker 
Editorial Adviser—J. R. McGaughy 


The readers of this series are used in more 
than 6000 independent city and county school 
systems over the country; also have already 
won the official state adoptions in twelve siates. 

Please write to BOBBS-MERRILL concerning 
your reader needs. 


OUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


EVERYCHILD AND BOOKS 


By Jean Betzner and Annie E. Moore, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


An outstanding professional book, by distin- 
guished authorship, offering new and vitally 
needed contributions to everyone interested in 
children and books. 


The culminating point of the whole proce- 
dure of reading—the development in childhood 
of a genuine enjoyment of books and of a finer 
taste in their selection—receives for the first 
time in the elementary school field the primary 
attention it deserves. 

Catalog List Price, $2.13. Net Wholesale 
School Price, $1.60, f.o.b. Publisher. 


THEY ALL WANT TO WRITE 

By Four Classroom Teachers. 

A professional book by teachers and for 
teachers. A study of children’s growth in 
written English from first through sixth grade. 
Should be on the desks of supervisors, adminis- 
trators, and all elementary school teachers. 


Catalog List Price, $2.54. Net Wholesale 
School Price, $1.90, f.o.b. Publisher. 


A WORLD OF STORIES FOR CHILDREN 
Edited by Barrett H. Clark and M. Jagendorf 


A one-volume library, 844 pages, of the 
great fairy tales, folk tales and legends of the 
world from the earliest times to the late nine- 
teenth century, for the use of children and 
teachers, collected with notes, reading lists and 
bibliographies. 

Large easy-to-read type, 6 double-page spreads 
in color, and jacket in four colors. School Edi- 
tion—List Price, $3.47. Net Wholesale School 
Price, $2.60, f.o.b. Publisher. 


COMPLETE SCHOOL BOOK CATALOG 


Please write for a complete school book eat- 
alog of BOBBS-MERRILL publications. Feel 
perfectly free also to write for descriptive lit- 
erature bearing on any specific BOBBS-MER- 
RILL books or series of books. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS 


We especially invite you to write for the 
BOBBS-MERRILL school library catalog— 
sixty pages with colored illustrations and a 
convenient order form. We specialize in pub- 
lishing a large number of low-priced School 
Editions of Trade juvenile books ordinarily 
published only in expensive book-store editions. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. 


[ Cont. from page A-26| democracy. [2] To 
develop a thoro understanding of what de- 


mocracy really is. [3] To provide appro- | 


priate opportunities for practice in the 
achievement of democratic living —Wzl- 
liam F. Ewing, superintendent of schools, 
Oakland, California. 


What Becomes of Your Former 
Students? 

yy A pian to aid schools in following up 
former highschool students is available 
from the Occupational Adjustment Study 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 425 West 123rd Street, 
New York City. A manual describing the 
procedures and giving directions for the 
use of the various forms may be had for 
85¢. The manual is sent free, however, 
with quantity orders for the various forms. 
For further information see the November 
1940 Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 


Personal Growth Leaflets 
s& Tue roctowinc three leaflets have been 
published since the list appeared on page 
279 of the December 1940 JouRNAL: 

[24] A Golden Treasury of Ameri- 
canism 

[46] Poor Richard’s Almanac 

[63] The United States Flag Code 

[available February 15 | 


Leaflets are one cent each in quantities 
of 25 or more, cash with order. No orders 
accepted for less than 25c. Send self- 
addressed, stamped envelop for latest list 
of titles; or send a $1 bill asking for “Spe- 
cial Offer Number One”—a get-acquainted 
collection of more than 100 leaflets. Order 
from the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Where Does the Money Go? 

3% Srx virtually identical 35,000-ton battle- 
ships are now under construction, three at 
government-operated and three at private 
yards. The average cost of hull and ma- 
chinery for each government-built ship is 
$41,237,000; for each privately constructed 
ship, $61,391,000. There is an excess cost 
of over $20,000,000, or about 50 percent, 
on each ship, tho wages average slightly 
higher in the government yards.—From 
an article “The High Cost of Ships” in 
The New Republic for January 6, 1941. 


Texas Lawyers Must Belong to the 
Texas Bar Association 


sv AT THE LAST MEETING of the State 
Legislature, the lawyers of Texas succeeded 
in having passed a bill which requires that 
all lawyers who practice in the state of 











FOR TEACHING THE WAYS 


OF DEMOCRACY 


A New Visual Aid 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK 


A Graphic Portrayal of Po- 
litical, Social, and Economic 


JOHN 


Democracy 
by 


Guy Fow kes, Professor of 


Education, University of Wisconsin 
JoHN M. Gaus, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Wisconsin 
Epwin E. Witte, Professor of 
Economics, University of Wisconsin 
LeRoy E. Luserc, Principal, West 
Junior High School, Madison, 


Wisconsin 


JosepH D. Hype, Teacher of Social 


Studies, 


West Senior High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


A SET OF TWENTY CHARTS 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


e 
i. 


Lit. 
IV. 
Va. 


Vb. 


VI. 


With and Without Government 
The Two Major Types of Na- 
tional Government 
Democratic and Dictator Gov- 
ernments 

The Federal Government of 
the United States 

The Legislative Branch of the 
Federal Government — The 
Senate 

The Legislative Branch of the 
Federal Government — The 


_House of Representatives 


How a Federal Law is Passed 


. The Executive Branch of the 


. The 
. The Judicial 


Federal Government 
President of the United 
States at Work 
Branch 
Federal Government 


of the 


. Major Political Party Organ- 


ization 


. Some Checks and Balances in 


the Federal Government 


. Some Ways in Which Federal 


. The 


Services Help Us 
Federal Government in 
Education 


. Defense Agencies of the Fed- 


. Some 


. Some Social 


eral Government 

Social and Economic 
Benefits of Our Country 

and Economic 
Needs in Our Country 


. The Income and Expenses of 


the Federal Government 


. Some Dangers in the Operation 


of the Federal Government 


. The American’s Creed and Its 


See these 


Observance 
Ready Feb. 15 


new “Democratic 


Way of Life” charts at the 
convention of American Asso- 
ciation of School Administra- 
tors in Atlantic City in Feb- 
ruary 1941. 


Booth No. H-9-11 
Published by 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. 











Texas must belong to the Texas Bar Asso- 
ciation, paying $4 annual dues, in addition 
to their local and national dues. 


Maps—Globes—C harts 


Indianapolis, Ind. New York, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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New England City Adopts 
Single-Salary Schedule 


sy SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, will put 
a new single-salary schedule for teachers 
‘nto effect in 1941-42. The Springfield 
Evening Union gives this summary: 

“The schedule starts at a base salary 
of $1350 for teachers with three years of 
training, $1500 for those with four years, 
$1650 for five years, and $1800 for those 
with six years or more. The new rates 
will be the same for men as for women, 
except that married men will be allowed 
$100 for a dependent wife, and $50 for 
each of two minor children. Annual in- 
crements have been reduced to $50 and 
spread over a longer number of years. 
Teachers may attain a salary of $3500 after 
35 years of service provided they have six 
or more years of training.” 


What Is the College’s Business? 


sc CottecEs arE first of all interpreters, 
and their mission is to understand. Their 
responsibility to society is, by performing 
this task well, to produce leaders who can 
guide without violence the inevitable de- 
mand for a change into forms fruitful for 
society. Society’s responsibility to the col- 
leges, in turn, is to understand their pur- 
pose, to grant them not only tolerance but 
active support, and to accord them com- 
plete freedom of thought and discussion.— 
Antioch Notes. 


Democracy So Buttressed Will 
Endure 


vy Practice in the weighing of evidence, 
the balancing of the pros and cons, is the 
first requirement in the training for civic 
duties. What to believe at any moment is 
generally less important than how to de- 
termine what to believe. It taxes the skill 
of the best teacher to make this practice 
in weighing evidence seem genuine to his 
pupils. But of one thing there can be no 
doubt: The teacher must delve into the 
realities of the current social, economic, 
and political situa- [Cont. on page A-30| 
WON. themes, venenteA a: ceiet: tiled 


WE WILL SEE YOU AGAIN AT THE 


A. A. S.A. CONVENTION 


MCKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Educational Publishers, Bloomington, Ill. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Wanted—Meritorious works of public in- 


terest on all subjects. Booklet sent free. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
324 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


Howd you like your class 


a a ee ee ee ee 


: PUPILS are sitting up and 


paying attention a 


their lesson like little lambs. 
How does their teacher do it? 


% 


to behave like this? 


It’s simple. She gives them their 
lesson in an entertaining, interesting 
way ... the way these 3 educational 
booklets do it: 


nd learning 


The History of Salmon—Natural history, social sci- 
ence, geography, and home economics play a part in 
this booklet’s 48-page account of how salmon live, 
how they’re caught and canned, how nourishing 
they are. Colored pictures, sketches, photographs 
catch the flavor of the romantic story of salmon. 
The section on salmon cookery, with its 14 delightful 
dishes, is something for you. 


Hawaiian Islands and the Story of Pineapple— Ihe 
two brightly colored covers of this booklet unfold into 
an illustrated map of the Hawaiian Islands. Inside 
these covers are 48 pages of generously illustrated 
descriptions of the glamorous islands and their far- 
flung pineapple plantations. History, science, agri- 
culture form the background of the story. And we’ve 
included pineapple recipes for you to try. 


The Story of Coffee—A sprightly biography of the 
coffee bean. Takes readers to see Porto Ricans with 
their hand-woven baskets, Venezuelans leading their 
oxcarts to market, Costa Ricans planting acre after 
acre of coffee trees. 9 pages show you the fine points 
of brewing good coffee. 


These 3 booklets are FREE!!! Just mail us this coupon 


and we'll send them to you. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Home Economics Dept. N-241, American Can Co. 
230 Park Avenue, New York 


Please send me: .......... 
No. of Copies 


and the Story of Pineapple.” 
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“The Story of Coffee”. “The Hawaiian Islands 
No. of Copies 


**The Story of Salmon.” 





THE WORLD FAMOUS 


‘— Perry Pictures 


3 x 3%. ONE CENT EACH, 5% x 8. TWO CENTS EACH, for 60 
cents’ worth or more of either size. Assorted as desired. Postpaid. Bird 
Pictures in Colors. Three Cents Each for 20 or more. Also, Large Pictures 
for Framing, at $1.50, etc. Also, we offer THREE LINES of MINIATURE 
COLORED PICTURES. About 400 subjects in these. ONE CENT and 
ee EACH for 60 cents’ worth or more. Postpaid. Assorted as 

esired. 


These three Catalogues for a postage stamp, or Free if you ask for them 
when you send your order for Perry Pictures. 


A NEW EDITION of our beautiful 64-page Catalogue. 1600 miniature 
illustrations printed in it. 15 cents in stamps or coin will bring it to you. 


Mother and Daughter Lebrun 


ORDER IT TODAY. 


ORDER February Birthday Pictures NOW: Washington, Lincoln, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Dickens, their homes, etc. 30 pictures 54% x 8, for 60 
cents, or 60, 3 x 3144 for 60 cents, no two alike. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 











There’s a Reason, a Time and Place 


for CHEWING GUM 


A Wholesome Enjoyment for Everyone 


HE wholesome fun of 
chewing gum comes nat- 
urally to everyone — just 
as naturally as eating or resting, 


for instance. 


Young people enjoy the fun of 
chewing gum becauseitisa perfectly 
normal, healthy American custom 
—a custom that adds so much to 
everybody’s daily life. But there 
is a time and a place for chewing 
gum, just as there is a time anda 
place for eating, resting or anything 


else you do. 


Although the problem of “‘when” 
and “‘where’’ to enjoy chewing gum 
must always depend on the good 
judgment andcommon sense of each 


boy and girl, outstanding teachers 


and leadersare helping pointthe way. 


Popular, successful people, for 
instance, who always show consid- 
eration and thoughtfulness for 
others enjoy chewing gum them- 
selves and pass it around to friends. 
But they never chew it when they 
think it will show lack of considera- 
tion for others, which means when- 


ever formal behavior is expected. 


Wide-awake, active young Amer- 
icans know that the chewing of 
gum fits in naturally around the 
home; driving in an automobile; 
reading or ctudying or doing hun- 
dreds of other things. In fact, 
wherever men, women and children 
gather together informally chewing 


gum adds to their enjoyment. 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 


As An Aid To Good Teeth 


Chewing gum daily helps 
keep your teeth clean and 
attractive. ... Another good 
thing is that it provides 
healthful chewing exercise. 





[| Cont. from p. A-29| tions, and must adapt 
his methods and materials to the age levels 
of his pupils. With schools free from the 
stifling control of partisanship and pressure 
groups, and with the teachers carrying out 
with ability and with integrity their in- 
dispensable roles as molders of tomorrow’s 
citizens, the United States can demonstrate 
to the world that democracy so buttressed 
will endure——Paul V. McNutt, adminis- 
trator, Federal Security Agency. 


Proud of 100 Percent Record 


yy Miss Kate R. Faver, principal of the 
Georgia Avenue School, Atlanta, Georgia, 
recently wrote: “Enclosed please find a list 
of our faculty and a check for $34, the 
amount due for 100 percent membership 
in the NEA. I have been principal of this 
school for the past 19 years and it gives 
me much pleasure that we have been 100 
percent in membership for all of those 
years.” 


Night Schools in Cincinnati 


yy As FAR As we have been able to deter- 
mine, Cincinnati has the distinction of 
being the first city in the United States to 
establish free public evening schools. Our 
records show that the first evening school 
was organized here in the fall of 1840, 
when three public-school centers for adult 
education were opened with an enrolment 
of 100. This past year 25 centers held 
classes with an enrolment of approximately 
10,000 adults—Claude V. Courter, super- 
intendent of Cincinnati schools. 


Life Membership Card 
a Good Identification 


yy I nave been glad every year since 1929 
to send my $10 check for an investment 
in education for young America, and | 
was glad to get my final receipt—a paid-up 
Life Member—last year. My Life Member- 
ship card in the NEA was a better identi- 
fication than my driver’s license or my 
library card when I wished to cash a check 
in a Southern Oregon bank a few years 
ago.——Apa McLaucu., president, Port- 
land Grade Teachers Association, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


No Chinese Wall around Any State 


3x No community and no state can afford 
to wall itself in. There never was a colonial 
patriot who loved his colony or his state 
more than did Patrick Henry; but he 
dared to face his people and his enemies 
with the statement, “I am not a Virginian; 
I am an American.” With this courageous 
spirit he helped to give you and me and 
the world a heritage unequalled and worth 
fighting for. The [Cont. on page A-32] 
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EASY WAY 'T0 TEACH 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT LIGHT 


= Complete project for 
|e wen Clty of GAT intermediate grades 10¢ 


HIS General Electric project 

correlates visual presentation 

material with teaching outlines, 

t printed text and supplementary 

Ti activities. Three charts in two 

tr = . salecdeuaemmmemets + feaanet an colors, one in four. Also sample 

f @ Hours spent on various ‘ . of student booklet (extra copies 2c 

: each). Adaptable for courses in 

; j i ‘ ‘ » Social Studies, Geography, His- 

operations SSS mayer factors _ the p 2 ? - ; — tory, Health and Safety, fourth to 

seventh grades. Send for it today! 

cost of PRINTING. Through care- <— These two large double-faced 

i Ora = ap wall charts (38’’x 50’), a 32-page 

: ~ pe. book, and an abridged 12-page 

ful planning and advanced pro- > ae | ookier form the project for in: 
peas mk ra termediate grades. 


duction methods we have reduced 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 


ore 


FOR HIGHER GRADES—ANOTHER 10c PACKAGE 
# : General Electric Co., Dept. JN-B 
i aero ~~ A more ad- : Neila Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
JU D D & D E TW E I 7 E R I “THs6 wen eaT | ti] vanced proj- : (Note: This offer limited to the United 
8 n Cc . net eee #@: ect for Jun- : States and Possessions). Please send me 
ee. i % #2 ior and Sen- : (1) “New story of Light” Project—i0c.. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. isin i #8 ior science : (2) “Living with Light” Project—10c.. 
ae, :¢ classes. = : 

aa ‘ i page manual ; : a aaa 

No printing job too small—none too large 1, and30 copies } School.......... a 

H BE Be Bee. 8 Ci 665060 56<000000060eh= 

Lighting Quiz 


Available February [5th “aa, 


A completely revised and enlarged edition of 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


A guide for teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools and institutions for teacher 
ne —Even in Hard Storms When 


A report of the Joint Committee on ma Sa You're under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
Health Problems in Education of the a 


National Education Association and the ba: a ‘ You'll enjoy the dependable 


. : ion of the fam- 
American Medical Association. = Tol tokediie. . =. fone 
. This book in its earlier editions and revisions, has we ae , — 1 garg gece 

een a “‘best seller” in its field and has served many : 

thousands of teachers as a compass and guide in their a than 40 years. Not so long ago 
health education work &§ one teacher, in her enthusiastic 
: appreciation, coined a new phrase descriptive of how she 
felt after a particularly hard storm of bad luck had come 
her way. She said, “It’s more than an Umbrella. 7 a 

Parachute for Happy Landings.” Why not get all the facts 
a ae yaa $1.50 per copy about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection—which you can enjoy at a 
Discounts on quantities: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99 cost of less than a nickel a day? A special folder gives com- 


copies, 25 percent; 100 ot more copies, 33% percent. plete information. Send for your copy today. 

Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash orders but 
orders not accompanied by cash will be billed with carriage Under the Umbrella TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
changes inchsded. sg ter 20 Voars CS T.CU. Bullding Lincoln, Nebraska 
sturdy T-C.U. umbrella § [/"""""****' FREE INFORMATION COUPON ‘**#=5=0005 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION canetomyreicie St [[ team nev. ou TCU. Dude 

ota : = uincoln, Nebraska. 

of the United States ceceeah bak Wns he toe I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 


past you have always Protective Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. been. For over 20 years a story. 
W hi I have been -—" _ 
T.C.U.’’ — Birdie F. 
ashington, a «. Adams, Silver City, N. 
Mex. 





It is especially recommended as a text in teacher train- 
ing institutions and for summer courses for teachers. 
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[Cont. from page A-30| time has now 
come when we as teachers must catch 
that vision of national unity and be able 
to say, “I am not a teacher in Penn- 
sylvania; I am an American teacher.”—W. 
O. Forman, New Salem, Pennsylvania. 


National Prizes in Mexico 


yy By pecreEE, national prizes of 10,000 
pesos [$2061] each have been established 
in Mexico to be awarded annually for the 
best works in literature, poetry, music, the 
arts, motion picture scenarios, and scien- 
tific research. To be eligible for one of the 
prizes the author must be a Mexican citi- 
zen, either by birth or by naturalization.— 
Pan American News. 


What Is Liberty? 


vIn Most piscusstons the problem of 
liberty is oversimplified. In reality there 
are many liberties balanced against each 
other. Political liberty, economic liberty, 
religious liberty, social liberty, artistic lib- 
erty, liberties of many modes and tenses 
are all involved in the whirling social 
equilibrium. And we must reckon further, 
not only with personal liberties, but also 
with corporate liberties of endless types. 
These liberties are not necessarily exclusive, 
one of the other. The state provides the 
setting for all of them, balancing their im- 


pact upon each other, and adjusting and 
adapting otherwise more severe collisions 
and conflicts. 

The chronicles are dark with the be- 
trayals of liberty in the name of liberty. 
The law has more than once been the fifth 
column that betrayed the citadel of right 
to the forces of greed and oppression. 
Think of liberty to enslave oneself, liberty 
to toil for 16 hours a day as freedom of 
contract, liberty to crush out liberty, or to 
create conditions under which liberty can- 
not survive!—Charles E. Merriam, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


National Capital School Visitors 
Council 


yi THE NATIONAL CAPITAL SCHOOL VISITORS 
COUNCIL, a nonprofit organization, has 
been formed to assist in developing the 
educational possibilities of student and 
teacher travel to Washington. For infor- 
mation, write to the Council, 1420 New 
York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Languages in the Schools 


yx THE sTUDY OF GERMAN in the New 
York City schools has followed in reverse 
the rise in Adolf Hitler’s fortunes. In 1934, 
a year after the Reichstag voted Hitler into 
absolute power, there were 22,550 students 


OLD 
Freedom] 


SOUND 
MOTION PICTURE 


A timely film portraying actual\ worlds 
years, in an authentic and high inter 
RKO Production presentéd Filmsy iP 
U. S. Dept. of State, Wer dnd Navy ar vi 
Education. ved 


4 


Mail the coupon below fot ybur copy of, : 


The Largest Distributors of 1thug 
* FILMS, INC., DEPT. D i y 
330 W. 42d St, N.Y.C. | 


Gentlemen: Kindly send folder desesifii 
* “The Last Stronghold” immediate! 

1 am interested in your publicatio 

“Life — with Motion Pictures” 


* * * * 
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Sxduring the past 27 
De rade of events. An 
with the aid of the 
erican Council on 


of German in our schools. In the next two 
years the number had dropped by more 
than 6000. Today there is a further re- 
duction to 10,241. Dr. Theodore Hue- 
bener, acting director of foreign languages, 
fears that “emotionalism” will repeat the 
curve established during and after the 
World War. In 1917, before the United 
States became a participant, one-third of 
the entire highschool enrolment was study- 
ing German. Three years later registration 
in German classes had shrunk from 23,898 
to 60. 

Italian already shows a slight falling off, 
but French still holds first place as a cul- 
tural language. Spanish has jumped into 
second place and is gaining recruits more 
rapidly than any other modern tongue. 
Plainly this is South America calling. Our 
good-neighbor policy stresses Spanish both 
as a cultural and commercial asset. High- 
school students are preparing themselves 
for friendlier relations—New York Times, 
November 20, 1940. 


Women’s Defense Program 


yy As A CONTRIBUTION to the nation’s de- 
fense, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y., 
has this year put into practice a women’s 
defense program which aims, thru a series 
of faculty-student forums, to strengthen 
civilian morale by strengthening demo- 
cratic leadership and [Cont. on page A-34] 


Summer Study... 


MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 


Enjoy a profitable summer of study and 
recreation at the gateway to America’s summer 
playground ... More than 700 courses cover all 
fields of interest. Especial emphasis is given 
courses leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced 
Degrees in Education . .. More than 400 educa- 
tors, many of national and international repu- 
tation — plus the University’s great library, 
laboratories and research facilities, create an 
outstanding opportunity. Two terms — the 
first beginning with registration Monday and 
Tuesday, June 16 and 17... . registration for 
second term, Monday, July 28. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin 
Director of Summer Session 


717 Administration Bldg. 








UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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25 additional 

Erol Films 

released In 
1940 


To THE CLASSROOM ¥« 





You are invited to see these and 
other Erpi subjects of your own 
selection at our 


Booth L-1 
Municipal Auditorium 
ATLANTIC CiTY—February 22-27 


166 subjects to choose from! 


16 NEW FILMS ON THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES: 

Early Settlers of New England, A Planter of 
Colonial Virginia, The Policeman, The Pas- 
senger Train, Chemistry and a Changing 
World, Safety in the Home, French-Canadian 
Children, Children of Switzerland, Children 
of Japan, Children of China, People of West- 
ern China, People of Hawaii, Argentina 
(People of Buenos Aires), Brazil (People of 
the Plantations), Chile (People of the Country 
Estates), Peru (People of the Mountains). 


3 NEW FILMS ON HUMAN BIOLOGY: 
Control of Body Temperature, The Work of 
the Kidneys, Tuberculosis (Its Diagnosis, 
Treatment and Control). 


3 NEW FILMS ON ANIMAL LIFE: 


The Honey Bee, The Snapping Turtle, Ele- 
phants. 


2 NEW FILMS ON ART: 


The Modern Lithographer, Furniture Crafts- 
men. 


1 NEW FILM ON PLANT LIFE: 


Gardening. 


Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 


ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS INC. NEA-2-41 : 
35-11 Thirty-fifth Avenue, Long Island City, N.Y. 


| ‘ Gentlemen: Please send me additional descrip- I 

ive material on your films including the Integra- j 
| tion Chart which indicates the correlation of | 
| each film with different subject matter courses. | 


| MAROON de oer ue cence ee hie ea aes | 


| Name 
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IN THIS GROUP OF 215 CHILDREN 
who followed Vicks Plan for 5 
winter months, there were only 
186 colds—which caused just 91 
days of absence. 


EEE * 
¢ 


What happened to Colds 
at the Main Street School 


IN THIS GROUP OF 206 CHILDREN 
who did not follow Vicks Plan 
there were, during the same 
period, 426 colds— which caused 
3512 days of absence. 


. «- and this was just one part of a series of tests 
of Vicks Plan, using 2,650 subjects, in which 


SCHOOL ABSENCES DUE TO COLDS WERE CUT THREE-FOURTHS! 


The subjects under test were divided into 
two groups — each equal, as nearly as pos- 
sible, as to number, age, sex and living con- 
ditions. For five winter months, one group 
followed their usual customs regarding colds 
—while the other group followed Vicks Plan. 


The group following Vicks Plan showed 
a record of 54.95% less sickness, and 
77.99% fewer school absences due to colds. 


Results in these tests varied for different 
groups. Some were almost unbelievably 
good; a few were actually unfavorable. In 
your group, too, results from following 
Vicks Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the high 
average of its success, as indicated in these 


~, 


The Two Specialized Medications 
Used in These Tests Were: 
VICKS 
Va-TRO-NOL 


to help prevent development of many colds 
VaeoRus 
to relieve symptoms of developed colds 


ere 


Name 
CE a eee eee 


City. 


results, suggest to you the desirability of 
giving it a thorough trial? 


Give Vicks Plan a Trial. Right now—while 
you're interested—fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below. It will bring you, FREE, an in- 
teresting, informative booklet on The Com- 
mon Cold—a helpful classroom manual for 
teachers, and a practical home guide for 
mothers. It includes the story of these Clin- 
ical Tests, and complete directions for fol- 
lowing Vicks Plan. As long as the supply 
lasts, you may have as many as you need, 
and request, for distribution to friends or 
anyone you think should be interested in 
reducing the distress and hazards of colds. 


MAIL IT TODAY! 


Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1835 
122 E. 42nd St., New 


Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information 
on The Common Cold, including the story of the School 
Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I 
understand that, as long as the supply lasts, I may have 
additional copies on request. 


ork, N. Y. 

















Established 1885 


A service for Colleges, Secondary and 


A L ¥ E g T Elementary Schools. Good candidates in 


TEACHERS AGENCY demand. Send for information. 
Sens Olen Member National Association Teachers Agencies 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 535 Fifth Ave., New York City « Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


OUR SERVICE 
IS NATIONWIDE 





Foundation 

4 - Book 

Go. —— B of 
aA ’ es Education 


THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at 
your finger tips. 


wy 


Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any 
comparable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 


Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary reference books. 


Free Booklet: to educators who request it,"The 
New Merriam-Webster; What it will do for you.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. 79 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


- BALOPTICONS 


A B&L Balopticon will 
prove the most econom- 
ical as well as the most 
efficient means of teach- 
ing visually. There is a 
B&L Lantern Slide or 
Opaque Balopticon for 
every still projection 
purpose. Write for a 
catalog. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 684 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


oh Ut-{ol elt om Mejaate 





New openings are being created for teachers by changing con- 
ditions in 1941. We give careful attention both to experienced 
teachers and to beginners. We have excellent openings, too, for 
specialists and administrators. We serve carefully the interests 
of both executives and teachers. Early registration is an ad- 
vantage. Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 
Address 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blivd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 





HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Terms: June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to Aug. 22 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Frangaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Complete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many’‘special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
— opportunities for —— work. “i 





am 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept.S.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
{ ]Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
{ ]Summer Recreation Bulletin 
{_] Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Name 
St. and No..___ 
City and State 
















| Con. from page A -32| beliefs. Second, the 
program is giving courses in emergency 
skills —clothing, everyday mechanics, 
foods, and nursing—to students and 
women members of the faculty. A related 
activity is British relief. The program js 
spreading to other women’s colleges. 


National Committee on 
Education and Defense 


yy THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE, representing 
fifty-nine national education organizations, 
will meet Saturday, February 8, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Executive Secretary Willard 
E. Givens of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and President George F. Zook of 
the American Council on Education are 
co-chairmen of this committee. 


President of the AASA 


yy As THE JOURNAL goes to press, the 
Board of Tellers of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators announces 
that W. H. Pillsbury, superintendent of 
schools, Schenectady, New York, has 
been elected president of this NEA De- 
partment. He will take office March 15, 
1941, following the February convention. 
Superintendent Carroll R. Reed of Minne- 
apolis is the present president. 


Life Magazine and the Schools 


yy Tue macazine Life devoted eleven pages 
of its January 13, 1941, issue to a photo- 
graphic essay on the subject of democracy 
and the highschools. Inspiration for the 
essay was Learning the Ways of Democ- 
racy, recent publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission which includes an 
extensive compilation of the methods 
used in the schools of the nation to teach 
good citizenship. Typical school systems se- 
lected for the study after conferences of Life 
staff members with officers of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission are Holtville, 
Alabama, open country rural highschool; 
Des Moines, Iowa, illustrating school ac- 
tivities in a medium-sized city of other 
than primarily manufacturing interests; 
Rochester, New York, which offers the 
picture of a metropolitan community of 
an industrial character. 


Dr. Stoddard Encourages 
NEA Membership 


jv A. J. sTopparp, superintendent of 
schools in Philadelphia, and chairman ot 
the NEA Educational Policies Commis 
sion, recently wrote: “In these days when 
all of our educational institutions are being 
put to the test, it is necessary that we sup- 
port our professional organizations more 
loyally than ever before.” 
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HOW 


CAVALCADE 


BRINGS 
HISTORY 
TO LIFE 


AUTHORS 

AND PLAYWRIGHTS 
LIKE THESE: 

MAXWELL ANDERSON 


author of numerous historical dramas 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


distinguished American poet 


ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


Pulitzer Prize winning dramatist 


MARC CONNELLY 


famed for “Green Pastures” 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


author, lecturer, and critic 


STARRING ACTORS 
LIKE THESE: 


RAYMOND MASSEY 
HELEN HAYES 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
LORETTA YOUNG 
WALTER HUSTON 
ETHEL BARRYMORE 
PHILIP MERIVALE 
NANCY KELLY 
CLAUDE RAINS 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


CAVALCADE 
OF AMERICA 


Presented by 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF 


EVERY WEDNESDAY EVE. 
7:30 Eastern T. 7:30 Mountain T. 
6:30 Central T. 6:30 Pacific T. 


Selected NBC Red and Blue Network Stations 


* « Cie * * 


“CAVALCADE” RECORDINGS 
now can be bought for school use 


HOW TO GET THEM: Information about 
Cavalcade of America records, including 
Prices, may be obtained from Associa- 
tion of School Film Libraries, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 








































Dates To Be Remembered 


February 5—National Social Hygiene 
Day. Program and publicity aids are avail- 
able from the American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York. 

February 9-16—Negro History Week. 
Posters and other materials may be had 
free from the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

February 22-27—American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators to meet in 
Atlantic City. See pages 42-45. 

February 22-28—Brotherhood Week. 
Suggestions for the observance may be 
had from the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

April 6-12— American Conservation 
Week. Write to the Educational Conserva- 
tion Society, 28-12 Forty-Third Street, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

April 30-May 3—NEA Department 
of Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion to meet in Atlantic City. Address the 
Department at 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 

June 29-July 3—National Education 


Association to meet in Boston. 


NEA Departments at Atlantic City 


yk THE FOLLOWING NEA DEPARTMENTS will 
meet in connection with the American 
Association of School Administrators con- 
vention at Atlantic City in February: 


National Council of Education 

Adult Education 

American Association of Teachers Colleges 

American Educational Research Associa- 
tion 

Art Education 

Classroom Teachers 

Elementary School Principals 

Home Economics 

National Association of Deans of Women 

National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 

National Council for the Social Studies 

National Council of Administrative Women 
in Education 

Rural Education 

Secondary Teachers 

Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 

Visual Instruction 

Vocational Education 


Deans of Women 


yy Tue THEME of the twenty-fifth annual 
convention of the National Association of 
Deans of Women to be held February 18- 
21 at Haddon Hall in Atlantic City, will 
be “Facing the Future of Women’s Educa- 


tion in a Reorganizing World.” Registra-, 


tion on Tuesday [Cont. on page A-36] 
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One Shade... or a Thousand 
You Get More Value From 
DRAPER SIGHT- SAVING SHADES 


These are the shades used 
sistently by both rural ak. metre 
olitan schools . . . shades that be 
: ALL the light in, yet heap out the 
sun’s glare. They cost you no more. 
FREE SAMPLE! Send for fre 
sample of Dratex Cloth and mak 
these heen saving tests: me ld ‘mai 
i to light. Dratex diffuse daylight 
f perfectly. Hold it up to sun. Dratex 
| eliminates ALL glare. Address Dept. 
J2. 
Ask about our Darkening Shades 
for Visual Education Rooms 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Indiana 








| was in the hospital four weeks, 

out of school six. You have no 
idea how costly such things are... 
I don’t know what I would have 
done had it not been for my T.P.U. 
Peerless protection. The regular, 
generous T.P.U. benefits increased 
50% because I was hospitalized. 
My T.P.U. Certificate surely proved 
its worth. I'll never be without its 
protection.” 


Join the 27,000 teachers who are 
banded together in T.P.U. for mu- 
tual protection against the financial 
hazards of sickness, accident and 
quarantine. The coupon will bring 
you details. 


Teachers Protective Union 


T. P.U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 





Tell me more about T.P.U. protec- 
tion and the extra _ hospitalization 
benefits of the Peerless Certificate. 


(112) 





BLACKBOARDS 


Alphatone_is Versatile ERASERS 
Use this cream-colored, rough-tex- 


tured new paper for ‘unusual ef- * 


fects with: 
COLORED CHALK - BLOCK PRINT- 
ING - TEMPERA CHARCOAL - Me@at:Va.4 
WATER COLORS . PRESSED 

CRAYON e 
MAPS 
sive enough for widespread use. 
During February only, $3.00 roll and 
$1.00 box beautiful LARGE Alpha- " 
color Colored Chalk sent postpaid 

(e] Fe} :} 3-5 


for $3.00. Address Dept. JN-241. 
WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Available in 12x 18, 18x 24, and 
24 x 36-inch sheets; in 36’ x 100 yd. 
rolls for murals, friezes. Inexpen- 


“the HEART of the ROCKIES 
with WESTERN HOSPITALITY 


ne on ee 


én AMERICA 


WIDE: RANGE OF COURSES 
GRADUATE PROGRAMS FEATURED 


1941 TERMS 4.3... 
* First: June 14 to July 1 18 
Second: July 19 to Aug. 23 


for Information and Bulletins AaB 
O.C. Schwiering, Director, SUMMER SESSION 
LARAMIE, WYOMING 


[ A-36 | 


[Cont. from page A-35] morning will be 
followed by an informal coffee hour in 
honor of the presidents of the Association 
during the first quarter of a century of its 
history. 

The theme of the convention will be ap- 
proached from five main angles—govern- 
ment, educational institutions, community, 
business and professional, and industry. 
U. S. Civil Service Commissioner Arthur 
S. Flemming will present the “Relation of 
Personnel Needs of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the Future of Women’s Educa- 
tion.” Ruth Strang of Columbia Univer- 
sity, will discuss “Plans of Educational In- 
stitutions for Women in a Reorganizing 
World.” Various interest groups relating 
to “Education of Women for Community 
Responsibilities in a Reorganizing World” 
will follow. Mrs. Dessalee Ryan Dudley, 
president of the International Association 
of Altrusa Clubs, will present “Plans of 
Business and Professional Women for Edu- 
cational Needs in a Reorganizing World.” 
The Honorable Frances Perkins, Secretary 
of Labor, will address the Deans and the 
members of the National Association of 
Principals of Schools for Girls at their 
joint banquet session on Friday, February 
21, on the subject “Women’s Opportunity 
in Industry.” 

A feature of special interest at this con- 
vention is a series of parallel evening ses- 
sions to be held at Rita-Mercy Hall in At- 
lantic City for members of the Religious 
Orders and for other members of the Asso- 
ciation who may wish to attend. 


Department of Visual Instruction 


yy THIs NEA DEPARTMENT will hold its 
winter meeting at the Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, February 24-26. The first 
session will be held at 9:30 am, February 
24. The theme of the second session (2:15 
pM, that day) will be “Visual Aids in De- 
fense of Democracy.” The third session 
(9:30 am, February 25) will consist of 
three group meetings. The fourth session 
(12:15 February 25) will be in the form 
of a luncheon meeting. The theme of the 
fifth session (2:15 pM Tuesday) will be 
“Free Materials—a Blessing or a Blight 
for Education?” Speakers before the va- 
rious sessions will include Ralph W. Tyler, 
University of Chicago; Richard Ford, 
British Library of Information; and Edgar 
Dale, Ohio State University. 


Department of Art Education 


yy Heapouarters for the Department’s 
Atlantic City meeting, February 22-25, will 
be at the Hotel Chelsea. On Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 22, the opening session will be held 
at 8:00 PM, in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. 
Frederick Keppel, president of the Car- 


2000 MILES 
3-DAY - 


” MYSTERIOUS | 


', AMAZING 
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Happy holiday aboard 
ship. Gay social life .. 
or rest. 
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LWancouyer 


Fascinating 
PORTS OF 
CALL 


@ A glorious vacation...a cruise to Alaska on 
smart Princess liner. . . 2000 miles on sheltered 
Inside Passage.. .fjords.. .glaciers...mysterious 
sights'. . . gaiety. And it all costs so little. 
9-DAY CRUISES ... To Skagway... Sailings pom $105 
Vancouver each WEEE 4: « . from 
SPECIAL 11-DAY CRUISES...via Sitka oni eee... $125 
from VancouverJuly 1,22 and August 12... from 
Fares from Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle include 
meals and berth except at Skagway. 

SEE BANFF...LAKE LOUISE...COLUMBIA ICEFIELD HIGHWAY 
ENROUTE...Low rail fares to North Pacific Coast points and 
California via the Canadian Rockies. Fast, Canadian 
Pacific transcontinental trains—asr-conditioned. 


CANADA WELCOMES JU. S. CITIZENS . . . No P. 
Ask Your Travel Agent or Conadion Paci 
344 Madison Ave., New York 
71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT U. S. AND CANADA 
( / 0 . Y. e d a 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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negie Corporation, will speak. Thomas 
Munro, chairman of the Yearbook Com- 
mittee on Art Education, will lead discus- 
sion on the Yearbook. On February 24, a 
second joint session with the Society for the 
Study of Education will be held, together 
with the American Educational Research 
Association. At 7:00 pM on Monday the 
annual banquet will be held. Tuesday aft- 
ernoon, February 25, the Department will 
join in its program with the Department 
of Secondary Education. Its Luncheon 
meeting on Tuesday will be with the 
American Industrial Arts Association. 
Distinguished speakers will represent every 
phase of art education on the various cur- 
riculum levels. 


Department of Elementary 
School Principals 


jc THE GENERAL sEsstons of the NEA De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals 
will be held in the Rose Room, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Febru- 
ary 24 and 25. The theme for the Monday 
afternoon meeting, February 24, will be 
“National Defense and the Elementary 
School.” The Right Reverend Edmund A. 
Walsh, Foreign Service School, George- 
town University, Washington, D. C., will 
speak on “Education in a Democracy.” 
Carleton Washburne, superintendent of 
schools, Winnetka, Illinois, and a mem- 
ber of the National Coordinating Commit- 
tee on Education and Defense, will discuss 
“National Defense as it Relates to the Ele- 
mentary School.” There will be discussion 
from the floor. The Tuesday afternoon pro- 
gram [Rose Room, Traymore Hotel, Feb- 
ruary 25, 2 PM| will be an open forum on 
the topic, “The Curriculum Versus the Ele- 
mentary School.” Leo J. Brueckner, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Minne- 
sota, will be the [Cont. on page A-38] 


F They Come to Play- 
“They Come Back_ 
























7o LIVE... 


Many who have come to 
Ocala and Marion County 
merely to enjoy a few va- 
cation days, have returned 
to make this their perma- 
nent home. . . . So we in- 
vite you, too, to come and 
visit us. See our famous 
Silver Springs and other 
giant springs, Ocala Na- 
tional Forest and other at- 
tractions. Fish, hunt, play 
golf. See our charming 
homes and flowers, groves 
and gardens. If you like good 
living, you’ll like Ocala and 
Marion County. For book- 
let address J. M. Smith, 
Chamber of Commerce— 


foe Baar 


ORANGE 
COUNTY % 
FLORIDA 


CHAMBER 
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MEN ARE NOT GODS 
With Miriam Hopkins and 
Gertrude Lawrence 


KNIGHT WITHOUT 
ARMOR 


Starring Marlene Dietrich, 
Robert Donat 


THE MAN WHO COULD 


WORK MIRACLES 
H. G. Wells’ comedy with 
Roland Young 


PRIVATE LIFE OF 


DON JUAN 
With Douglas Fairbanks, Merle 
beron, Binnie Barnes 


and others, available for 
Rental and Sale 


Send for catalog of 2000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
35 West 45th St., Dept. A-2, New York 


Comfortable Living 
On Pension Incomes. 


Marvelous Climate, 
Comfortable Homes, 


Let Us Help You Plan 
Your Florida Home. 
Write For Booklet 


ORANGE COUNTY 


OF COMMERCE 





301 COUNTY BUILDING 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


Entertainments, Sports. 


SummerSessions 
gor LEACHERS 


BEGINWING MONDAY, JUNE 30 © CLOSING FRIDAY, AUGUST 8 


Through its Summer Sessions for Teachers, 
TEMPLE UNIVERS. offers an extensive and 
varied selection of graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses. 

The program for 1941 has been thoughtfully 
arranged to meet the educational needs of 
teachers and to provide many inviting oppor- 
tunities for recreation. 

Write for new, illustrated booklet, graphi- 

cally describing the many advantages of 

curriculums and environment. 
Address office of the Registrar 


Broad St. & Montgomery Ave., Phila., Pa. 


TEMPLE 
University 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 









in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 





rite for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, PRES. BOX 116-B 





Cthucatone im Mecation GO HAND IN HAND 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 8 


t is a broadening experience to mingle with new peoples . . . to feel 
part of a busy port ... to wear fragrant flower leis. . . to visit Buddhist 
and Shinto temples, gay Japanese, Indian and Chinese Bazaars... to 
walk from classroom to the sea for a bit of spearfishing or a swim at 
Waikiki! All this and more is associated with study at the University 
of Hawaii, a fully accredited American institution. ... Fellow students 
from both sides of the Pacific . . . a distinguished faculty from Europe, 
Asia and the mainland . .. a wide choice of fascinating courses . . . sur- 
roundings that are unsurpassed! Plan now for a play-and-study summer 


. ++ come to Hawaii. 


IMPORTANT 


BOOK PASSAGE NOW-SPACE AT A PREMIUM 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Director of Summer Session; Dept. A, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. U.S.A. 


Please forward complete intormation about courses and instructors 


for your 1941 Summer Session. 
Name (print)............ pabasessnes 
I casters ays cca sacar ecsniscinsenis aoe 


ESTIMATED COST: 

As little as $300 ... 

© including round trip 

steamer fare, board, 
room and tuition. 





Complete education for teaching S5 th 
Year 


observation center. Special summer classes. 
® Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
‘ ~ lovely North Shorenearlake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
¢ yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
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BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS, OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 





Business and credit references are requested from all advertisers in this section. The 
rate is 25¢ per word, for over 210,000 circulation. Final closing date for each issue is 
the 5th of the month preceding—i.e. March issue closes February 5th. 


TEACHING AIDS 


NATURAL SCIENCE—No such opportunity has 
been given to teachers to obtain such a varied and pro- 
fusely illustrated body of practical nature helps as are 
appearing in CANADIAN NATURE. Each issue con- 
tains many fascinating articles and pictures—several in 
color—about birds, mammals, flowers, trees, shells, fish, 
insects, geology, the skies and other facts of nature. 
Regular departments deal with blueprinting, project 
ane and suggestions for teaching. Five numbers 
yearly. 


CANADIAN NATURE is used in thousands of 
schools in Canada and the United States. It has been 
approved by several Departments of Education in the 
United States and in all nine Canadian provinces. 
Recommended by Girl Guides Association and Boy 
Scouts Association. 

One Year $1.00. Currency accepted. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 
CANADIAN NATURE 
177 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Canada. 


FREE. Complete project from TEACHER-PLANS, 
a monthly art service for teachers up to FOURTH 
GRADE. Ann Marie’s Workshop—Dept. 107, 5932 
Newburg, Chicago, Illinois. 


“AMERICAN FORESTS’, monthly magazine, 
ideally suited for teaching conservation of all natural 
resources, grade or high schools. Write for free sample 
copy and special school discount to 

The American Forestry Association 
917 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











COCOONS; the original $1.00 dozen including Luna, 
Io; others 50¢ dozen up. MAYNARD, 1192 Lewiston, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
UNUSUAL BOOK WANTS supplied at moderate 


prices. Prompt, painstaking, personalized service. 
Americana catalogs. CHARTEROCK, Roseland, New 
Jersey. 





BOOKS FOR SALE 


BARGAINS in Educational and Library Books since 
1902. Write for Catalog. COLLEGE BOOK CO., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE, illustrated catalog 
of over 200 books on Health, Physical Education, 
Sports, Recreation, etc. A. S. Barnes & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 67 West 44th St., New York. 





SOCIABILITY SONGS, 224 well known songs with 
words and music, human interest, pep, stunt, folk, 
patriotic, sacred, etc., ideal collection for group sing- 
ing. $1.80 per doz. postpaid, $13 per hundred not 
postpaid. Send 10¢ for sample copy. The Rodeheaver 
Hall-Mack Co., 30 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





SWEDENBORG’S “Heaven and Hell,” nickel post- 
age: Swedenborg Foundation, New York. 





UNIFORMS 
BAND UNIFORMS, graduation caps and gowns, 


choir and choral apparel. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1054 
South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 


PATENTS AND INVENTIONS 





INVENTORS: HAVE YOU a sound, practical in- 
vention for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write 
Chartered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 105, 
Washington, D. C. 


DIPLOMAS 


DIPLOMAS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES. Certificates for grades. Oval & Koster, En- 
gravers and Lithographers, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES 


“NEW PROCESS” STENCILS. All machines. 5 
quires $8.75. Single quire $2.00. ‘‘Excellograph’”’ 
Stencil Duplicators $21.50 up. Post Card Stencil 
Printer $8.50. Illustrated list Free. Pittsburgh Type- 


writer Supply, K336 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SOUND FILMS 


16 mm SOUND FILMS. _ Educational-recreational 
features. Free cataloguee MANSE LIBRARY, 1521 
Dana, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS 
Free Catalogue 
AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


THIS BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENT will surely in- 
terest all progressive educators. Closing out a num- 
ber of very fine 16m/m silent educational films at the 
low price of $7.95 per reel. Send for your “SCHOOL- 
FILMS—SPECIAL.”’ Today. INSTITUTIONAL 
2 SERVICE, INC., 1560 BROADWAY, 











VACATION POSITIONS 


MAKE MONEY AND TRAVEL. We ttrain and 
equip you to make money during vacation. $270 
guaranteed for 90 days; $150 for 60 days. Write for 
detailed information. No obligation. EDUCATORS 
ASSOCIATION, Educational Distributors, 307 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





STAMPS 


IF INTERESTED IN STAMP COLLECTING you 
should read “FAMOUS STAMPS AND THEIR 
STORIES”, the best book on the subject. 84 pages, 
1553 stamp illustrations, also contains catalog of 
‘‘Americana.”’ 

We will send it FREE! for 10¢ mailing expenses and 
also include a fine selection of stamps ‘“‘On Approval.” 
GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 
268 4th Ave., New York, Dept. 251 


BOOKPLATES 


BOOKPLATES: REGULAR ALSO SPECIAL de- 
signs. Samples 10 cents. Heraldic, Calumet City, IIl. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


HAPPY BUILDERS PROJECT BLOCKS provide an 
elastic building material for every type of project where 
rigidity is desired. Write for literature and prices. 


APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS CO., Appleton, Wis. 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


FOR GRADUATION. Special money-saving plan. 
Choir and choral apparel, Band Uniforms. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1054 South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 


CHOIR GOWNS—For school choirs, glee clubs. We 
serve over 2500 High Schools and Colleges. Write for 
catalog. McCarthy & Simon, Inc., 7 W. 36th St., New 
York City. 





VISUAL AIDS 


CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 


AWARDS AND BUTTONS 


STOCK DESIGN CELLULOID BUTTONS for 
Health Awards. St. Louis Button Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


. FOREMOST DESIGNERS OF archery medals, band 
insignia, band uniform trimmings and band competition 
awards. Send for designs and prices. Award Dept. 
V. H. Blackinton & Company, Attleboro Falls, Mass. 


BIG market 
little COST 


Through these columns your advertising 
message will reach over 210,000 of the 
country’s leading educators at an aver- 
age cost of 1¢ per word for over 8,000! 
Send us your copy, today. 









[Cont. from page A-37] leader. Members 
of the panel will include: Edwin H. 
Reeder, University of Illinois; Armand J, 
Gerson, associate superintendent in charge 
of elementary education, Philadelphia; J. 
Murray Lee, University of Wisconsin; and 
Jennie Wahlert, district principal, St. 
Louis. Opportunity will be given for dis- 
cussion from the floor. 


National Council for the 
Social Studies 


yw For inFrorMation about the all-day 
meeting of the Council (an NEA Depart. 
ment) at Atlantic City on February 22, 
write to Wilbur F. Murra, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Ne 
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The January Research Bulletin is to sum- 
marize the status of state and local retire- 
ment systems. One section of the Bulletin 
is to give facts as to the financial structure 
of existing state retirement systems; an- 
other will give the financial status of the 
systems; a third will deal with statistical 
facts having to do with membership, etc.; 
a final section will deal with the question 
of social security. The Bulletin will be of 
special interest because of the current dis- 
cussion of federal social security as related 
to the teaching profession. Price, 25¢. 


The December 1940 Review of Educa- 
tional Research is entitled “Mental Hy- 
giene and Health Education,” and repre- 
sents the first combination of these two 
fields in the cycle of topics. Price, $1. 


Health Education—A Guide for Teach- 
ers in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
and Institutions for Teacher Education, in 
its second revision, is just off the press. 
368 pages, clothbound. Price, $1.50. See 
page A-31. 


Discounts for quantities on NEA publications: 
2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 
100 or more, 33 1/3 percent. Order from the NEA, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 


FEDERAL 
INCOME TAX 


AS IT AFFECTS 
TEACHERS 


1941 EDITION 


This 24-page booklet contains a 
photograph of a sample teacher’s re- 
turn properly filled out. It was writ- 
ten especially for teachers by 4 
lawyer who is also a teacher. 

Price, 25¢ postage prepaid, or 20¢ 
each for 25 or more. 


CHANDLER’S, INC. Evanston, II. 
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SAFETY FIRST—AND FIRST 
IN ALL-ROUND ECONOMY! 


Body and Chassis Conversion by Superior Body Co. 


CHOOSE CHEVROLET 
For Safety, Economy, Dependability and Long Life 


An important point to consider in your selec- 
tion of school bus equipment is the matter of 
SAFETY. And after safety—ECONOMY. 

Chevrolet safety begins with a strong, rigid 
frame. Side members of the frame are massive 
channel steel, rigidly joined by six cross members. 
Chevrolet’s Perfected Hydraulic Brakes are the 
safest, most dependable ever built. Chevrolet 
steering is safer and easier; road shock has been 
reduced to a minimum. Chevrolet’s massive 
hypoid rear axle is built to handle maximum 
loads with safety, and the extra-rugged trans- 
mission is an important factor in the selection 
of a school bus chassis. 


Chevrolet’s powerful valve-in-head engine is 
known the world over for its great pulling power 
and durability, and, above all, for low operating 


cost. Upkeep expense of every kind is extremely 
low, because each feature is built for extra-long 
and extra-hard service. 


More and more school bus operators are choos- 
ing buses mounted on Chevrolet chassis—for 
safety, economy, dependability and long life. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


a MAIL TODAY 


Truck Department 

Chevrolet Motor Division 

General Motors Sales Corporation 
General Motors Building 

Detroit, Michigan 


of your literature covering Chevrolet chassis in school bus service. 


Name 


School 
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| Please send me, without cost or obligation to me, copies 
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Today’s teachers and pupils can enjoy 
the comfort and posture advantages of 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating . . . Manufacturers of 
School, Theatre, Church, Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation Seating 
. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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WITH JANE AND PAUL 


GOOD SCHOOLBOOKS FIRST! 


Next to a good teacher the most important factor in education 
is an interesting and up-to-date textbook in the hands of the 
pupil. 

Textbook expense is one of the lowest items in the school 
budget. Only 2% of the cost of running a school needs to be 
expended to equip the pupils with good textbooks throughout. 

Provision for wise expenditure of this small 2% is the best 
insurance for getting full value for the large remaining 98%. 

Textbooks have never been more interesting and attractive than 
at the present moment. 

Among the most attractive of all are the elementary textbooks 
in reading, language, and social studies shown in the cuts on 
this page. 

The Quinlan Readers are a new basal series with workbooks for 
primary grades. 

Adventures in Science, by Carpenter and Bailey, are simple 
and attractive science readers. 

Adventures in Language, by Burleson, Cash and McCorkle, 
are workbooks in this subject for Grades 3 to 8. 

The Stull-Hatch Geographies, Our World Today, form the 
most practical basis for a social studies course including history, 
civics, and geography. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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